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Wealth In Waste Products. 


The war is teaching Americans that the wealth 
in waste products is worth going after, and new 
industries are springing up-all over the country. 
The wonderful development of coal-tar products 
within a few years has stimulated interest in other 
lines, particularly in the lumber trade, and the 
waste products of the mills and the forest litter 
are now made into paper, or distilled for the 
alcohol content and for the sugar, acetate and char- 
eoal, which can be economically extracted and 
tarned into profit under the magic wand of the 
modern chemist. 

Cottonseed has been made to yield food values 
and oils, and the South has established mills to 
crush the former waste which filled the rivers and 
was swept out to sea. The peanut, too, is now 
doubled in value because of the oil extracted. The 
packing industry is making adrenaline from the 
suprarenal glands of sheep; still another source of 
wealth in spite of the declaration of a Chicagoan 
that his company utilized every part of the sheep 
but the bleat and all of the pig but the squeal. 

It has recently been discovered that the materials 
used in dry batteries are not entirely consumed and 
can be recovered in the form of zine and manganese 
salts, and a manufacturer figures that he can allow 
two cents apiece for exhausted batteries and make 
money. Potash is being recovered from molasses 
and from cement, tannin from the bark of the 
western hemlock, oil for making rubber substitutes 
is taken from fish offal, and the saline deposits of 
the western plains are made to yield magnesium 
sulphate and sal soda. 





Supplying Drugs for the Army. 

The caution displayed by the Government in buy- 
ing drug supplies for the army, undoubtedly pre- 
vented panic prices in the market and shut out 
the profiteers, but the credit for the systematic 
methods employed must be given to the manutac- 
turers of chemicals and pharmaceuticals. It was 
in April of last year that the manufacturers devised 
means for handling the Government business to 
suit the peculiar conditions surrounding produe- 
tion in the different groups. 

It was found that the Government lists called for 
100,000 pounds of quinine which it would be im- 
possible to supply. The proposals were prepared 
on a basis of supplies for one year for an army 
of 1,000,000 men. The list called for 20,000 pounds 
of phenacetin which was so searce that it was hardly 
obtainable even in small quantities. The committee 
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of manufacturers suggested the substitution of ace- 
tanilid, and in this ease and in many other per- 
plexing situations was able to bring the estimates 
within the realm of commercial possibility. More 
than six million containers were called for. Owing 
to the labor conditions and the restricted capacity 
of factories making bottles and boxes, it was real- 
ized that no one would bid on the quantities 
indicated. 

It was recommended that the amounts be cut to 
25 per cent. of the Government estimates, and this 
suggestion was accepted, and the supplies limited 
to the quantity needed for one year for 250,000 
men. 

Calls for bids are accordingly made every three 
months for supplies for 1,000,000 men. It was also 
decided that prevailing trade customs in sizes and 
styles of containers, weights and measures and other 
details should be followed. The result was gratify- 
ing. Competitive bidding brought lower prices 
than was expected, due in part to the fact that some 
manufacturers had raw materials on hand which 
were purchased before the market got into the hands 
of speculators. Many manufacturers, actuated by 
patriotic motives, have shaded their bids since the 
first contracts were awarded, having found it pos- 
sible to do so after filling one order. 


Items in the list prepared for pharmaceutical and 
chemical manufacturers are divided into the follow- 
ing groups: Chemicals, proprietary articles, whole 
and powdered drugs and miscellaneous crude ma- 
terials, pharmaceutical products, essential oils in- 
cluding menthol and thymol. A list of representa- 
tive houses manufacturing the various commodities 
was furnished the Government. 

The Executive Committee representing the manu- 
facturers also worked many days preparing a list 
of equivalents for drugs which had increased in 
price so much as to make their use prohibitive. In 
some eases the increase in cost above normal was 
-1,000 per cent. The manufacturers of drugs and 
chemicals seem to be doing their bit. 





Prosperity Through Foreign Trade 


After-war problems are to be discussed at the 
Cincinnati meeting of the National Foreign Trade 
Council in April. Men who have made a success 
of foreign business as well as men who have just 
begun to accept orders from the neutral countries 
which are appealing to American manufacturers 
for goods will be in attendance. The best ways to 
maintain the overseas commerce which has been 
practically thrust upon the United States will be 
considered. 

The first point under discussion will be the part 
that foreign trade must assume in winning the 
war. The necessity for developing the country’s 
resources, the building of a merchant marine, the 
organization of the railroads, the textile and chemi- 
cal industries, and lumber and steel production, 
and the methods of financing all these projects with 
a view to expanding exports are subjects on the 
programme. Foreign trade after the war will 
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then be taken up, and manufacturers and export- 
ers will be asked their views on how to hold the 
gains, how to meet the after-war conditions, how to 
eliminate waste and conserve our resources. Other 
topies are the problems of obtaining raw materials, 
and the best methods of co-operating to obtain 
trade in countries which have heretofore bought 
their supplies in Europe. 

The broad scope of the convention is shown by 
the world-wide problems to be discussed, including 
the extension of the overseas trade across the 
Pacific. 
special subjects will be considered, ‘foreign credits 
and banking, education for foreign trade and in- 
formation for beginners are among the practical 
features scheduled. It will be a working conven- 
tion and even the banquet will be made a part of 
the ‘‘work’’ programme by introducing speakers 
who will talk on subjects of importance to.foreign 
traders. The slogan of the Council is ‘‘Greater 
Prosperity through Greater Foreign Trade.”’ 





Sound Foundations Wanted 


There are possibilities of currency inflation in the 
war finance corporation bill which do not appeal to 
the conservative manufacturer, especially to the 
chemical and dyestuff manufacturer, for if we are 
to continue to develop these industries in the post- 
war period, we need the soundest and firmest fi- 
nancial foundations upon which to build. 


The bill as it stands provides for notes ‘‘to ma- 
ture not less than one year nor more than five 
years’’ from the date of their issue, and for their 
public sale at prices fixed by the corporation’s man- 
agement. So far these notes differ little in substance 
from the ordinary government or private short term 
obligations. But, unfortunately the bill does not 
stop here. It further provides that ‘‘any Federal 
Reserve bank acquiring by purchase or rediscount 
such paper secured by the notes or obligations of 
the War Finance Corporation may, with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Reserve Board, use such paper 
so acquired for any purpose for which it is au- 
thorized to use paper secured by bonds or notes of 
the United States.”’ 

With only the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board to be won, it is possible to transform these 
short term obligations into currency. There are 
dangerous possibilities of inflation lurking in these 
provisions, possibilities that should never be allowed 
to become probabilities by the passfge of the bill. ) 





Dyestuffs Stand the Test 


American dyestuffs manufacturers are to be con- 
gratulated on the record they have made in supply- 
ing colors for Government use in dyeing uniforms 
and for color printing. The statement was made 
recently at a gathering of textile and dyestuff manu- 
facturers that ‘‘out of the millions of yards of 
cloth that have been delivered since American dye- 
stuffs have been used, not a yard has been returned 
on account of any defect in dyestuffs.’’ 
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Wealth Found in Waste Products 





Savings Effected in the Packing Industry, In Lumber, 
Cotton, Beet Sugar and Gas Manufacture 





By DR. H. E. HOWE, of Arthur E. Little, Inc. 


ASTE is so common ‘in most industries that 
W those responsible for it come to regard it as es- 

sential, and like many in the lumber industry, 
allow the sawdust to blind them. It sometimes hap- 
pens that unpreventable waste does not occur concen- 
trated in sufficient quantity to make its economic util- 
ization as raw material possible, but for those who 
doubt the gospel of research, and are inclined to be 
sceptical concerning its potency as applied to waste 
problems, a few examples may prove convincing. 

Perhaps no other industry is so great an offender 
as is lumbering. In many instances fully 65% of the 
tree remains unused, but this forest litter and mill 
waste in excess of fuel requirements is attractive as a 
raw material for several industries. One of the South- 
ern lumber companies has just completed a. paper 
mill costing one and one-half million dollars, it having 
been demonstrated that kraft and other varieties of 
papers may be made from their wood waste at a profit 
which in normal times equals or exceeds that from 
their lumbering operations. 

There are two plants in America making ethyl or 
grain alcohol from wood waste by a process which 
hydrolyzes a part of the cellulose to soluble and 
fermentable sugars. These are extracted, fermented, 
and the alcohol then distilled off to be further purified. 
Notwithstanding many technical difficulties and the 
fact that the process has had to withstand a long period 
of experimental work, these plants show promise in 
normal times, and the recent high alcohol prices have 
made their operation attractive. 

Closely related is the process for_producing alcohol 
of a high quality from waste sulphite pulp liquors, in 
which are to be found the gums and other fermentable 
materials of the wood. Five million gallons of ethyl 
alcohol were made from these waste liquors by fermen- 
tation processes during the last year in Sweden, and 
one plant is cperating this process in the United States. 

The distillation of waste wood has recently been 
made possible through the perfection of a retort, into 
which waste may be fed continuously and automatically, 
the charcoal being discharged in the same manner. 
In this device the explosion hazard which has defeated 
previous projects has been eliminated because of the 
possibility of charging and discharging the retort with- 
out the admission of air. The alcohol, acetate, charcoal 
and other products are of high quality, and the method 
will make it possible to turn vast quantities of waste 
into profit. 

Some time ago it was stated that chemistry had 
added more than eleven dollars to the value of each 
bale of cotton raised in the South, and this, through 
the new industries built upon cottonseed products. 
These products are daily becoming of more value 
through such processes as the hydrogenation of oils 
and superior refining methods as well as the natural 
increase in the food values represented, so that the 
eleven dollars per bale is much too low a valuation to 
place upon the achievements of chemistry in handling 
a waste which at one time was such a nuisance that 
certain southern states passed laws to prevent the clog- 
ging of the streams due to such quantities of cotton- 
seed being dumped into them. 


There are two materials generally wasted, or avail- 
able in excess of present requirements, which new 
electrochemical methods may turn into profit. These 
are hydrogen and methane which is “dry” natural gas. 
By subjecting the heavy hydrocarbon from petroleum 
stills to a suitable electric current in the presence of 
these gases, the organic molecules are rearranged and 
gasoline produced with a power cost as low as 4-10 
cent per grain of product. 

Of timely interest is the fact that trinitrotoluol 
known as “T. N. T.” may properly be considered a 
waste product which has momentarily become of great 
importance, more so than the product which originally 
was the principal one. In the nitration of toluol two 
mononitrotoluols were produced and while one of these 
was suitable as a dye intermediate, the other was a 
useless product some years ago, and scientists ex- 
pended much time and money in an effort to reduce 
its production and find ways to profitably utilize the 
great stocks which were continually being produced. 
Suddenly this activity ceased without announcements 
as to reason and we have had to wait until the outbreak 
of the war to find the use to which the mono-nitro- 
toluol has been put. The early successes of German 
arms furnishes us with the answer. 

A classical example of waste utilization is furnished 
by the Le Blanc Soda Process. Formerly the hydro- 
chloric acid produced as a by-product was turned into 
sewers and had it not been for the uses found for hy- 
drochloric acid the Le Blanc Process would long sirce 
have been entirely discarded in favor of the Solvay 
process. 

The packing industry furnishes many examples of 
profitable waste’ utilization, and the statement has fre- 
quently been made with authority that without the 
profits from these wastes the edible portions of food 
animals would have to be sold at a considerable ad- 
vance. The extent to which packing house wastes 
have been employed is illustrated in the manufacture 
of adrenaline, in the production of one pound of which 
the suprarenal glands of thirty thousand sheep ‘are 
required. 

Recent work has shown that a large part of the 
zinc and pyralucite in dry batteries is not consumed 
during the life of the battery, and that this material 
can be economically recovered in the form of zinc 
and manganese salts, at points where large numbers 
of the familiar “No. 6” batteries can be obtained within 
reasonable freight haul. It has been estimated that 
with present transportation charges an allowance of 
2c can be made for exhausted batteries within a radius 
of three hundréd miles of the recovery plant. When 
it is remembered that in 1914 there were more than 
seventy-one million dry batteries sold in this country, 
the probable importance of this waste utilization may 
be appreciated. 

The claims for damage against certain cement plants 
long ago convinced the operators that they were losing 
valuable materials up their stacks but there were no 
efficient ways of recovering these and preventing the 
nuisance until the Cottrell process was introduced. 
Now this process has proven itself to be of more than 
usual value for it opens one way to break the German 
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potash monopoly. A cement plant in California where 
the climate makes storage easy, finds it possible to 
produce and store its cement on the revenue derived 
from the sale of the potash recovered from the fumes. 
This would seem an ideal solution of a waste problem 
for it eliminates the nuisance and resulting law suits 
while paying for the mill operation at the same time, 
besides leaving a profit. 

Certain beet sugar refineries have installed processes 
for the recovery of potash from their molasses and 
other residues which heretofore have not been con- 
sidered of much value excepting the small portion that 
went into cattle food and into the production of alcohol. 

And so every field of industry has its examples of 
waste utilization; many plants are making full use of 
the benefits that may thus be derived. The necessity 
for making complete use of our natural resources con- 
stitutes a national duty for each individual manu- 
facturer to apply research to the end that his own in- 
dustrial wastes may contribute to our national wealth. 





Imports of Chemicals and Dyes 





The 1917 activity of the manufacturers of the United 
States is evidenced by the fact that the value of manu- 
facturing material imported in 1917 was double that 
of 1915. The value of manufacturing material imported, 
as shown by a compilation by The National City Bank 
of New York, in the calendar year 1917, was in round 
terms $1,800,000,000 against $957,000,000 in 1915 and 
$874,000,000 in 1914. Manufacturing material formed 
in 1917, 61% ot the total merchandise imported against 
54% in 1915 and 49% in 1914. 

Another evidence of the activity of the manufactur- 
ers of the United States in the year just ended, is 
found in the fact that the value of manufacturers ex- 
ported in the calendar year 1917 aggregated nearly 
$4,000,000,000 against $1,791,000,000 in 1915 and $974,- 
000,000 in 1914. 

Among the imports at the port of New York in 
December last, were the following products admitted 
free of duty: 
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The dutiable imports at New York in. December 
included: 
Antimony matte .......... $236.782 | Camphor-refined .......... $ 77,344 
—— peeeiSbubesesessees iene — Shp Nbbcepehipwann bein 377 
TD sebtbobvccesbeesen’ DE SED Scscscevosvenes 104,512 
Acids—oxalic ............ 12,599 Op jum. cecccccsccccccccccs 40,960 
EE wewestuseeceesy 303 Salts ee 40,839 
DS ciscorensansennonten 348 Vanilla beans ........... 848, 
Colors or dyes ........... ri Other chemicals ......... sino 
ky ere Indigo, natural .......... 


The value of the dutiable imports of all classes was 
$36,201,760; the imports admitted free in December were 
valued at $55,309,711. 





BIDS ASKED FOR MEDICAL SUPPLIES 
The Field Medical Supply Depot of the United States 
Army, Washington, D. C., has requested bids for 1,000 
bottles codeina sulphas, 32 mgm. tablets, 500 in a 
bottle, and 5,000 bottles sodii carbonas monohydratus 
(for surgical use) % pound in a bottle. Quotations 


must reach the supply depot not later than February 23. 
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Saving Pacific Coast Waste 





The waste wood of the Pacific Coast destructive dis- 
tillation yields quantities of alcohol, acetone and acetate 
of lime, which are intermediate between the quantities 
obtained from the Southern pine and from hardwood. 
The demand for charcoal for metallurgical purposes 
is increasing in the Northwest. With certain modern 
improvements in distillation, whereby the refining costs 
are greatly reduced, it is probable that a profitable in- 
dustry could be established from this waste wood as a 
material. Much could be done if the practice of clean 
logging, and the consequent production of forest cord- 
wood, should be undertaken, says Prof. H. K. Benson, 
of the department of chemistry, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

The research work done in the laboratory of the 
University of Washington indicates that the bark of 
the Western hemlock, of douglas fir, Western larch 
and yellow rine are all sufficiently rich in tannin to be 
considered as suitable material for the manufacture of 
tannin extract. In many cases in our paper mills this 
bark must ail be carefully removed, after which it is 
burned as a fuel in order to get rid of it. We are satis- 
fied that both the quality and quantity of such extract 
is satisfactor ry for the tanning of leather, and it is only 
a question of time when the bark of our lumbering 
operations will be utilized in this way. 

Only a sisall percentage of fish offal is being utilized 
at the present time for the manufacture of oil and 
fertilizer. Some experimental work and one small com- 
mercial plurt have demonstrated that the fish oil can 
be advantageously used in the production of rubber 
substitutes. If the fisheries industry would undertake 
the conversion of its waste material into commercial 
commodities it would serve as a great stimulus for 
the production of the secondary products. 

The Noritliwest has also a number of saline deposits, 
which until recently have been unutilized and from 
these are now produced magnesium sulphate in com- 
mercial quantities; others are about to produce sal 
soda. Many of them contain sodium sulphate, while 
some of them contain potash in such quantities as to 
warrant its recovery. 





COMMITTEE ON DYESTUFFS TARIFF 


The Dyestuffs Association of America has named a 
committee to study the tariff question. The members 
of the committee are Dr. J. Merritt Matthews, August 
Merz, of Heller & Merz; R. T. Dicks, of Dicks, David 
Co., and H. G. McKerrow, of E. F. Drew & Co., all 
of New York; L. A. Ault, of the Ault & Wiborg Co., 
Cincinnati; and C. S. Althouse, of the Althouse Chemi- 
cal Co., Reading, Pa. 

Meetings have been held to systematize the informa- 
tion collected and suggestions made by dye manufac- 
turers, in order to-present the material to the United 
States Tariff Commission. 
mittee will be able to render a valuable report on the 
outcome of the tariff negotiations at the meeting sched- 
uled for March 6, at the Chemists’ Club, when a per- 
manent organization will be effected. 

The by-laws have been drafted and will be put before 
the meeting for ratification or amendment, and a recom- 
mendation as to the permanent officers of the Associa- 
tion will be made for the consideration of the repre- 
sentatives present. 





“Properties of Portland Cement Having a High Mag- 
nesia Content,” is the subject of Technologic Paper 
No. 102, which has been published by the United States 
Bureau of Standards. 


It is believed that the com) 
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MADERO BROTHERS IN RECEIVERS’ HANDS 





Arrest of Tonko Milic Discloses Transactions With 
New York Banks Amounting to $218,000, Based 
on Warehouse Receipts—Some of the Creditors 


Receivers took charge of Madero Brothers’ business 
on Monday, Feb. 18, when an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy was filed in the Federal District Court, New 
York, by three creditors. Other claims will be filed at 
once. The first creditors to take action were the New 
York Consolidated Drug Company, $2,000; Edward J. 
Barry, $144, and Rockhill & Vietor, $4,000. But it was 
said that other claims, some of them ranging as high as 
$35,000, would be filed with the court within a short time. 

A report made by the company for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1917, gave the assets as worth $757,068.66, and 
the liabilities $355,962.59. In the list of liabilities were 
loans from banks, $104,865; bills payable, $134,188.20, and 
merchandise unpaid, $116,909.59. 

The firm consists of three uncles of the late President 
of Mexico, Francisco Madero. They are Ernesto, Salvador, 
and Alberto Madero. Ernesto is the President of the 
firm. He is now on his way here from Texas, where he 
has been attending to some of the firm’s widely scattered 
interests. Ernesto was the financial official of Mexico when 
his nephew was President, but when Carranza became 
President he not only deposed him but seized all of the 
property of the Madero brothers. Later the property was 
returned. 

Shortly after the petition in bankruptcy had been filed 
Judge Mayer named Samuel Strasbourger and Nathan A. 
Smyth, receivers. With their counsel, Irving L. Ernst, and 
Charles A. Kalish, counsel for the petitioning creditors, 
they began at once an examination of the company’s af- 
fairs. The concern occupies a four-story building at 100 
John Street, and it also has offices at 115 Broadway. The 
business was incorporated in this State in 1913 with a 
capital of $1,000,000, of which $264,600 is outstanding. It 
has been a very large advertiser, having spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in seeking business through publi- 
cations in various parts of the world. 

The troubles of the firm became public, last week, when 
Tonko Milic, an Austrian, head of the chemical depart- 
ment, was arrested for obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. On Feb. 6 officers of the Army and Navy In- 
telligence Service seized thirty-two casés of salicyclic acid 
on Pier 7 in Brooklyn, where they were awaiting shipment 
to the military hospitals in Italy. It was said that a rep- 
resentative of Felice Misleri of Milan had ordered from 
Madero Brothers thirty-two cases of quinine, that the 
salicylic acid had been substituted for the quinine, and 
that those responsible for the substitution must have 
some connection with Madero Brothers, who had re- 
ceived the order. The investigation which followed 
resulted in the arrests of Milic, Harry Caldwell, pro- 
prietor of the Hanover Warehouse in Water Street and 


en Winkler, another employe of the firm. All of the 


risoners were held in bail for examination on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 21. 

It has since been learned that the Bank of Commerce, 
the Guaranty Trust Company, and the Equitable Trust 
Company had loaned on warehouse receipts, said to be 
the property of the firm, $218,000. 

Mr. Kalish, counsel for the creditors, said that he 
understood word had been received from the President 
of the firm that nobody would lose anything. 





Louis K. Liggett, president of the United Drug 
Co. of Boston, has been elected a director of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
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Scarcity of Chrome Ore 





Chromic.ore has been taken over by the government. 
The importance of chromium as an ingredient of steels 
used for making armor plate, armor-piercing projectiles, 
automobiles, and high-speed tools, has been greatly in- 
creased on account of the war, says Dr, Heinrich Ries in 
Mineral Foote Notes. Moreover, the shutting off of 
sources of supply usually drawn upon by the United States, 
has served to greatly increase the North American produc- 
tion > 

The element chromium was discovered about 1797 by 
Vauquelin, in experimenting with a new mineral crocoite 
from which he reduced the chromic oxide and isolated the 
metal. This mineral had been found in Siberia in 1762, and 
analyzed without discovering the new element. It was 
also found that the salts of chromic acid and especially 
the oxides of chromium had beautiful coloring powers. 

The known supply of chromium ore at that time was 
limited, and in 1798 the only commercial ore known to 
science was the mineral then described as chromic iron 
and found in the Urals of Russia. It was not until 1872 
that discoveries of chromic ore were made on the North 
American Continent. The Baltimore, Md., region is said 
to have supplied practically the world’s consumption until 
about the time the Civil War started. 

Some idea of the importance of foreign sources of sup- 
ply to the United States in recent years may be gained 
from the fact that the imports in 1916 amounted to 114,- 
655 long tons. Of this Rhodesia supplied about 62,000 long 
tons, and New Caledonia about 34,000 long tons. The 
United States production rose from 244 long tons in 1913 
to more than 47,000 iong tons in 1916. California are, 
in 1916, brought from $28-86 to $34.96 per ton at the 
eastern seaboard. 





MANY N. J. FACTORIES SHUT DOWN 


Many leading industries in New Jersey were seriously 
affected by the order of the Public Electric Company, 
a subsidiary of the Public Service Corporation, closing 
down the electric power, owing to lack of coal. As 
several of the larger plants generate their own power 
the proportion of hands out of «work is not as large 
as the proportion of industries idle. No exact figures 
can be obtained of those idle, but it is estimated at 
15,000. , 

Of the plants shut down, it is estimated that more 
than 70 per cent. of their product at the present time 
is for war purposes. This includes the Crucible Steel 
Company, the Whitlock Cordage Company, which has 
been working day and night on Government orders; 
the Snead Iron Works, the Davis-Bournonville Com- 
pany, makers of aero parts; the Vorhees Rubber Com- 
pany; the Brady Brass. Company, the Mutual Chemical 
Company and the Mallinckrodt Chemical Company. 





EARNINGS OF AMERICAN CAN CO. 


The American Can Co. reports for the year ended 
Dec. 31, last, a balance available for the common stock, 
after all deductions, of $5,309,674, or 12.87% on the 
outstanding shares, which compares with $5,076,650 last 
year. The net earnings before depreciation, interest 
charges and reserve for taxes was $21,995,042, com- 
pared with $11,091,048 for the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 
1916. The company has reserved $6,000,000 for Federal 
taxes and has written off for depréciation $3,500,000 
which is $1,000,000 more than in the preceding year. 
Net earnings for the period are the largest-in the 
history of the company. 
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VIEWS OF DRUG AND CHEMICAL TRADE 
ON CONTROL OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 





License System Likely to Restrict Importation of 
Many Products—Allies May Suffer Loss of Trade 
in Raw Materials—Not Stringent at First 


President Wilson’s proclamations announcing Gov- 
ernment control of foreign trade make it necessary to 
secure licenses for shipping or receiving goods in ex- 
port or import business. The purpose is to make avail- 
able tonnage for the transportation of an army of 
1,500,000 men to France this year and for the movement 
of the supplies which such an army will require. Con- 
fidence exists that, taken in conjunction with the speed- 
ing up of shipbuilding, this object will be attained. 

Importing firms are more critical of the Government 
plan than the exporters who had become more or less 
reconciled to Federal control during the few months 
that regulations have been in force regarding the ex- 
portation of certain products. The importers say that 
practically all the steamships coming from Europe are 
empty and that the license requirement will reduce the 
imports. Shipping men say that it will work a hard- 
ship on American business men, who need the imported 
materials, and that it will cut off revenue from our 
allies who sell us the materials as well as deprive them 
or American shipowners of the freight rates. 

It is said that at the outset the War Trade Board, 
to whose charge the foreign trade of the United States 
is assigned, will be lenient, stopping only such imports 
and exports as are clearly incompatible with the ton- 
nage requirements of transatlantic service. Moreover, 
the idea will be always in the mind of the authorities 
that too stringent restriction of foreign commerce at 
the start would be as disastrous to the Allied cause, 
because of the disturbance it would create, as to per- 
mit the continuance of trade without a check. 

The Treasury Department, acting on a request from 
the War Trade Board, has instructed collectors to 
accept shippers’ export declarations in lieu of individual 
license for all goods which have not hitherto required 
a license when it can be shown to the satisfaction of the 
collector that the goods are covered by either a bill of 
lading marked “for export” or a through export bill 
of lading provided the bill of lading is dated February 
19, 1918, or earlier, and further provided that the goods 
are actually exported by March 15. 

The Japanese trade will be pretty hard hit in spite 
of the assurances that any cut down will be gradual 
and that care will be exercised to do as little injury 
as possible to the nation’s foreign trade. Aside from 
arousing widespread discussion in drug and chemical 
trade circles, the announcement from Washington in 
regard to Federal control of all imports and exports 
was without influence. The opinion was expressed in 
the trade, however, that the new regulations would be 
likely sooner or later to have a rather marked effect 
upon certain commodities, especially in the case of im- 
ports. Many products of foreign origin have been 
forced to abnormally high prices, owing to gradually 
increasing scarcity due to the steadily diminishing sup- 
ply of ocean tonnage, and many expressed the belief 
that the new regulations covering importations will 
be reflected in increased stringency and still further 
advances in prices. 

As to exports it was pointed out that the export 
channels have been steadily growing narrower in re- 
cent months by reason of the addition of many articles 
to the list, for which permits were necessary to ship 
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out products abroad, and that for this reason the new 
regulation covering export trade would prove less 
burdensome than was at first feared. 

In interviews with the leading factors various opin- 
ions were expressed to a representative of DruG AND: 
CuHemIcAL Markets. Several large importers and. ex- 
porters said they did not know where they stood. 

From time to time since America entered the War 
various chemicals, crudes and intermediates have been 
placed on the prohibition export list until practically 
all of the important items have been included. After 
obtaining the permit from Washington shippers often 
found that their product was refused at the pier at the 
last minute with the excuse that there was no more 
steamer space available, and the exporter was forced 
to await the sailing of another vessel. In the meantime 
he was obliged to pay storage on his material. 

Now that licenses are required for the exportation 
of every commodity dealers are of the opinion that 
time and trouble will be saved and they will also know, 
when the Government grants an export license, that 
the shipment will go through. Steamer space will be 
given only to materials which the Government consid- 
ers a necessity at the point to which they are going. 
At the same time, there are a number of important 
heavy chemicals that must be imported, such as nitrate 
of soda which comes from Chile. Then there are the 
various dyewoods and dye bases which are now used 
extensively in the American tanning and textile in- 
dustries, but the Government is now a large buyer of 
a number of these materials imported and Washington 
will probably allow these necessities to be imported 
just as freely as heretofore. Some importers are of the 
opinion that the step was taken primarily for the pur- 
pose of supplying sufficient steamer bottoms to get 
larger stocks to this country in order that the rapid 
growth of America’s new industries may not be 
retarded. 





REPLACING LOST EXPORT LICENSE 


The War Trade Board announces that hereafter no 
duplicate of an export license which has been lost will 
be issued until an affidavit is made by the applicant, 
upon an approved form and filed with the War Trade 
Board, stating that the original license has been lost 
or destroyed and that no goods whatever have been 
shipped under said license, and agreeing that in case 
the original license is found, the applicant will return 
the same to the War Trade Board immediately; and 
further agreeing not to ship or attempt to ship any 
merchandise under the original license, under penalty 
of the law. 

-In order to avoid serious delay and congestion, it is 
of the utmost importance that exporters comply with 
the new regulations which provide that, on and after 
February 1, 1918, all shipments for exportation from 
the United States to any foreign country, including 
Canada, Newfoundland and Mexico, require four copies 
of the Shippers’ Export Declaration. Transportation 
companies will, hereafter, refuse to accept shipments 
for exportation unless accompanied by the four copies 
of the Export Declaration. 

All shipments made prior to February 15, 1918, and 
destined to Canada or Mexico via rail, vehicle or ferry, 
will not require the new form of Shippers’ Export 
Declaration, which it was recently announced must be 
used in connection with export shipments made on or 
after February first, but may proceed under the present 
form of Shippers’ Export Declaration, provided said 
form is filed in quadruplicate. All shipments leaving 
the United States by vessels bound for foreign ports 
on and after February first must be accompanied by 
the new Declaration form bearing the shippers’ oath. 
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Consumption of Colors in Silk Mills 





Quantity Used and Prices Paid 
In 1916 Compared with 1913 


comprises the third division of the report of 

the United States Tariff Commission, entitled 
“The Dyestuffs Situation in the Textile Industries, 
1913-1916.” The cotton and woolen mill consumption 
was given in previous issues of Drug and Chemical 
Markets. 

Table 4 summarizes the data for the consumption of 
dyestuffs and chemicals in 1913 and 1916 for eight rep- 
resentative silk manufacturers. Separate totals are 
given for 26 dyestuffs, the value of which represents 
43 per cent. and 62 per cent. respectively, of the total 
value of all dyestuffs and chemicals used by the eight 
establishments in 1913 and 1916. Nineteen of these dyes 
are coal-tar products, while the remainder are natural 
or vegetable dyestuffs. 

Sulphur black and direct black, which in 1913 were 
used in larger quantities than any other coal-tar dye- 
stuffs, showed substantial increase in 1916. The only 
other coal-tar dyes which were used in increased quan- 
tities in 1916 are orange II, soluble blue, methylene 
blue, alkali blue and chrysophenine. Orange II, ac- 
cording to a statement from one of the manufacturers, 
has been made in this country for some time and even 
before the war was being supplied to American con- 
sumers in considerable quantities. Methylene blue is 
also manufactured ‘in the United States. There was 
an increase in the quantities of the natural dyestuffs 
consumed, particularly logwood, cutch and sumac, 
Hematine, a refined extract from logwood, showed a 
decrease in the quantity consumed, but the decrease 
is more than offset by the increased use of the cruder 
logwood extract. 

The average price paid for each of the dyestuffs for 
which the totals are given was greater in 1916 than 
in 1913. A number of these dyes, however, were from 
stock which was purchased in 1914 and 1915, and for 
this reason the average price does not give a true in- 
dication of value. In general, as in the cases of 
primuline, patent blue, chrysophenine and alkali blue, 
the higher prices correspond with the dyestuffs in 
which there was the greatest shortage. The increase 
in the total value of all the. chemicals and dyestuffs 
used by the eight establishments amounted to 232.4 
per cent., while the increase in quantity was only 19.8 
per cent. 

In response to the inquiry concerning the scarcity 
of dyestuffs in August, 1917, the silk manufacturers 
mentioned rhodamine, primuline, and certain other of 
the finer dyestuffs which are largely used in this in- 


Te consumption of dyestuffs in the silk industry 


@ dustry. These include the principal triphenylmethane 


coloring matters, patent blue, silk blue, alkali blue and 
methyl violet; the vat colors made from anthraquinone 
and carbazol; the alizarin dyes and two important azo 
colors, benzopurpurine and chrysophenine. 

On the whole, the practice of using substitutes does 
not obtain to any great extent in silk manufacture. 
Owing to the difficulty in obtaining satisfactory sub- 
stitutes, many light and special shades were abandoned 
when the original dyestuffs were no longer available. 
There has been an increase in the use of the natural 
dyestuffs, particularly of logwood and cutch. Logwood, 
cutch and gambier produce blacks similar to those ob- 
tained from certain acid blacks which were formerly 


imported from Germany. Mixtures of two or more 
American-made dyestuffs will often produce effects 
similar to those of the needed dyes. An example is 
found in the case of rhodamine which is substituted 
by a mixture of azo rubine and magenta. 


Some of the opinions as to how American-made ar- 
tificial dyes compare with imported dyes of the same 
class are quoted below: 


“The American-made dyestuffs used by us in a 
very few cases are, in our’ own opinion, equal in 
quality, fastness and uniformity to the imported 
dyestuffs of the same class which we used prior 
to August, 1914; for example, acid orange and direct 
black have always been made in this country, and 
the former has, in many cases, even before the 
war, been furnished by American manufacturers 

‘to the German dyestuff importers.” 

“With the exception of sulphur black and direct 
black, the American-made synthetic dyestuffs are 
not as fast to light, etc., nor are the quality and 
uniformity as good as the imported dyestuff.” 

“Colors not as bright, lower in strength and not 
uniform in production. Considerable improvement 
in certain colors this year over the product of 1915.” 

“American-made artificial dyestuffs are almost as 
fast and as uniform as the imported dyestuffs. 
Their tinctorial value, however, is decidedly less; 
this, of course, will be remedied when production 
becomes greater.” 

“The American-made artificial: dyestuffs are the 
equal of the imported dyestuffs of the same class 
as regards fastness and uniformity. As regards 
quality, I have found that the American-made 
dyestuffs are from two to three times as strong as 
the imported dyestuffs.” 

The requests for information concerning the opera- 
tion of the present dyestuff schedule of the tariff, or 
suggestions as to desirable changes, brought replies 
from some of the large manufacturers of silk goods. 
These replies are quoted by the Commission without 
indorsement, criticism or comment. 


“We do not consider that the present dyestuff 
schedule of the tariff has ever had an opportunity 
to demonstrate what the its effect upon the dyestuff 
industry will be, because the war itself has auto- 
matically shut off almost all importations of dye- 
stuff. In our opinion, however, the eventual result 
will be that the rates will only prove sufficient to 
protect low-grade standard dyes and that it will 
not be possible for American manufacturers to 
produce highly refined high-grade specialties under 
the protection offered. We criticize the ad valorem 
feature of the tariff upon the ground that it has 
frequently proved in the past to be very difficult 
and often impossible to administer an ad valorem 
duty honestly, because of the difficulty in ascer- 
taining the value of the goods. We favor specific 
rates.” 

“We believe the exigencies of commerce in this 
country are such as to justify the imposition of any 
tariff which the Commission may decide upon as 
necessary (after being in possession of all the ele- 
ments entering into cost of production and avail- 
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able raw materials) to create a sufficient interest 
and a large enough incentive for inducing numerous 
establishments to produce the most varied output 
in dyes and chemicals.” 

“It is necessary to the development of the color 
business that a good liberal policy of protective 
tariff be adopted. The domestic plants have only 
scratched the surface of the color business, and 
the cost of development must be charged to color 
users, of which we are willing to pay our share.” 

“Assuming that suitable colors can be turned out 
in this country, then American capital should be 
protected against foreign made goods by a tariff 
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sufficiently high to cover United States manu- 
facturers against loss. Our preference is for dyes 
made in the United States if quality is what it 
should be.” 

“Think that the present dyestuff schedule of the 
tariff is O. K. provided the cost of labor does not 
go higher. In case of increased cost of labor, the 
manufacturer should be protected.” 

“Regarding the protective tariff on dyestuffs, the 
American manufacturer has to improve his product 
considerably and standardize his colors before you 
can consider too high a tariff on foreign-made 


dyestuffs.” 
yestu r) 


TABLE 4—DYESTUFFS USED BY EIGHT IMPORTANT SILK MANUFACTURERS, 1913 AND 1916. 































Total amount use ; : 

191 1] t}-————~ Average price P. C. of inc.* 

Quantity foeey paid per lb. In total 

Dyestuff Pounds Value ‘ounds Value 1913 1916 quantity value 
MK a ccc ickectusnccbessenseenanseususe 79,858 $13,183 103,165 $120,841 $0.17 $1.17 29.2 816.6 
DE EE: chenubesaienseposebshbuscenech benses 31,833 7,035 39,636 44,053 .22 1.11 24.5 526.2 
Cy eee gccscceccanesecesesceccsse 10,303 482 400 23,920 44 4.43 —47.6 433.7 
DE. Unchecbekbbbsbapensboebnenseneavseneuce 12,411 11,131 4,377 12,812 90 2.93 —64.7 15.1 
SEE: suuvchbsnnsangubteressssapnncce 1,222 878 3,991 028 72 8.53 226.6 2,775.7 
DS. . cbukhbeksisekebdanbhivbeoscecsdebenses 4,400 1,598 3,318 17,778 36 5.36 —24.6 1,012.5 
SPE sinks vb uekandkbuavbecshseuenencetenese 3,700 2,133 3,255 3,402 58 93 —12.0 42.6 
SEE IEE Sctbapbbensb obese tbeanbbens vebbascueb bss 1,237 222 3,133 2,975 18 95 153.3 1,240.1 
SE EE. Kcauvbendbnsussearthnsbabsapnesces 1,728 1,576 2,308 9,517 91 4.12 33.6 503.9 
i ne, i hentbchevesseahbcoeesesaeGeue 7,020 4,205 2,252 1,516 A .67 —67.9 —63.9 
Methylene blue ... 1,225 658 1,980 2,971 .54 1.50 61.7 351.5 
uinoline yellow 2,405 “817 1,667 2,537 .34 1.52 —30.7 210.5 
alatine black .. 13,474 3,836 896 1,032 28 1.15 —93.4 —73.1 
Methyl violet 1,647 1,214 1,057 1,788 74 1.69 —35.8 47.3 
amine .. 1,190 1,253 967 3,878 1.05 4.01 —18.7 209.5 

Fast red ... 1.440 450 953 1,887 31 1.98 —33.8 319.3 
Alkali blue 688 523 936 5,553 76 5.93 36.1 961.8 
PEE BIBER wxicccencess 2,176 1,037 1,177 1,717 50 1.46 —45.9 58.0 
EE SD: Si cube euceeSuSKbkskeKenchbannehwocen 2,027 2,190 tH) 3,183 1.08 7.24 —78.3 45.4 
ENE.) ccc be DaLERbarcukbthescnbusbhsenueesen 167,829 9,417 214,162 23,063 .06 ll 27.6 144.9 
SEE Siubbscnbieencsboasnwaebsnscebebacneeers 1,000 2,550 169,623 48.236 .08 .28 447.2 1,791.6 
SEE | Sebo nubebencknspeshlenpsseosckakebensenoues 32,400 250 77,549 9,635 .07 12 139.4 328.2 
DED - ccnnbhnttbbstehecctrbechedcenpsbeneees 62,021 6,190 54,117 20,249, 10 37 —12.7 227.1 
DE. LiLccpkssihcnskbsnbindcbuknabsohesesnees be 12,203 1,951 18,770 1,522 05 8 —55.5 —22.0 
DE acbwébhseosoudengeupebeesesébacuebabwsebene 7,000 420 9,917 1,641 .06 17 41.7 290.7 
PE. SbSn cheb bass chakcapkndebeuabbeseebannbens 8,829 942 3,537 1,149 11 33 —59.9 22.0 
531,266 $82,189 728,584 $400,523 $0.15 $0255 37.1 387.3 

Chemicals and all other dyestuffs.......... 1,508,033 110,802 1,714,289 240,960 07 .14 13.7 117.5 
SEE | cchuncavebbencskaabebesenubehesboeenne 2,039,299 $192,991 2,442,873 $641,483 $0.09 $0.26 19.8 232.4 





*A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 








GERMAN SAGACITY IN LOCATING DYE 
PLANTS 


Since the purchase of the German dyestuffs plant at 
Ellesmere Port on the Mersey River, England, by 
British manufacturers the number of colors produced 
there has been steadily increased. The chief demand 
at the present time is for colors to dye khaki, and the 
energies of the staff at Port Rainbow have been de- 
voted to meeting it. The bulk of the production con- 
sists of newly patented colors made nowhere else in 
England, and especially adapted to the dyeing of 
khaki. Among the most important of these products 
may be mentioned Olive Brown SB, Mounsey Olive 
Brown and Chrome Yellow MY, by means of which the 
required shades for military cloth may be obtained 
with simple mixtures, applied by a process which com- 
bines large cutput and simplicity of application, to- 
gether with a fastness superior to that obtained by any 
other process. . 

The works have good railroad facilities, but the 
German exnerts selected the site because it offered 
cheap transportation by water. The Germans brought 
their crude materials from the Fatherland. All the 
successful color manufactories in Germany, with one 
exception, ere situated either on the Rhine or on the 
navigable portion of its tributary, the Main. The ex- 
ception to this rule is the Actiengeseilschaft fuer 
Anilinfabrikation of Berlin, which has a moderate sub- 
stitute for the Rhine in the River Spree, yet it is to 
be noted that this company tas iot been nearly sx 


successful as those founded on the banks of the Rhine. 
What does the Rhine mean to these large German 
It represents, first of all, the cheapest possible 


works? 


means of transport, and only those who are well ac- 
quainted with the factories on that river know what a 
potent fact; that has been in their success. It means 
also abundant and cheap water supply, and a con- 
venient ana economical means of disposal of effluents. 

The duty of the committee of experts was to dis- 
cover a 3ite for a works which would possess advan- 
tages approximating as closely as possible to those of 
the parent factories on the banks of the Rhine. These 
conditions they found on the River Mersey. The com- 
mittee had also another object in view when visiting 
Britain, in which they were not successful. They 
wished to rurchase a large tar distilling concern so 
as to insure supplies of raw material for the new fac- 
tory—a poiicy which has been followed in Germany. 





DYESTUFFS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Dyestuff= constituted a large percentage of the ex- 
ports invoiced at the American consulate at Baseff) 
Switzerland, tor the United States during 1917, accord- 
ing to invoices certified at the American consulate at 
that place. The shipments were as follows: Aniline 
colors, 1,598,542 pounds, valued at $2,587,618, and arti- 
ficial indigo, 1,532,100 pounds, valued at $1,048,226. 





AETNA EXPLOSIVES CO. TO MAKE COLORS 


The Aetna Explosives and Chemical Company is 
to build a plant at Huntington, Pa., which will be 
adapted for the manufacture of dyes and chemicals 
after the close of the war, when the orders for smoke- 
less powder are expected to decrease. The buildings 
will cost about $500,000. 
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British Export Embargo Changes 





Changes in the British embargo proclamation of May 
10 have been cabled to the Department of Commerce 
by Consul General Skinner, London, as follows: 

Proclamation of May 10 prohibiting exportation is 
further amended as shown below. Symbols used to 
indicate vlass of prohibition are as follows: (A) de- 
noting prohibition to all destinations; (B) prohibition 
to all destinutions other than British possessions and 
protectorates; (C) prohibition to all destinations in 
Europe and on the Mediterranean and Black Seas 
other than i’rance, Russia, Italy, Spain and Portugal. 

The follow:ng headings are added: 

(A) Ambergris; candles; cartridges, charges of all 
kinds and component parts and tools and accessories 
for filling or repairing rifle and shotgun cartridges; 
caustic soda and mixtures; chlorides of tin; oxide of 
tin and compounds; vegetable fibers not specifically 
prohibited; firearms and component parts and tools and 
accessories connected therewith; all goods wholly or 
partly of fiax and linen, except made-up wearing ap- 
parel; gum tragacanth; night lights; oakum; copying 
ink; pencils; fur and hair; sealskins; tapers; tin and 
its alloys; tin ore; wire rods and iron or steel wire and 
articles whwily thereof. 

(B) Compounds of tin, except chlorides and oxide of 
tin; silk and silk manufactures of practically all kinds; 
manufactures of tin except hollowware; tin plate and 
receptaclez 1nade from tin plate. 


(C) Vegetable fibers and tissues and manufactures 
thereof not specifically prohibited; made-up wearing ap- 
parel wholly or partly of flax and linen. 

Certain additions listed above are extensions or modi- 
fications «:f former headings. The following old items 
are accordingly removed: 

(A) Candies wholly or partly of paraffin wax or 
tallow; caitridges, charges of. all kinds and their com- 
ponent parts: caustic soda; coir fiber; New Zealand 
flax fiber; rifled and unrifled fire arms and component 
parts; canvas hose; unbleached cloth, woven from 
bleached or unbleached flax yarns, whether pure ‘cloth 
or yarn or mixed with other material, exceeding 8 
ounces per square yard, or if of 8 ounces or less ag- 
gregating 96 threads or more per inch, warp and weft 
combined; linen thread; linen yarn; night lights wholly 
or partly of paraffin wax or tallow; iron wire and 
articles wholly thereof; iron wire rods; steel wire and 
articles wholly thereof; steel wire rods. 

(B) Chlorides of tin; oxide of tin and compounds; 
gum tragacanth; oakum; untanned hair sealskins; silk 
and silk manufactures of practically all kinds; tin and 
alloys not specifically prohibited; tin ore. 

(C) Candles unless wholly or partly of paraffin wax 
or tallow; compounds of tin except chlorides and oxide 
of tin; vegctable fibers not otherwise specifically pro- 
hibited .and tissues and manufactures of such fibers; 
cloth woven from bleached or unbleached flax yarns: 
not otherwise specifically prohibited, whether pure or 
mixed; gouds wholly or partly of tlax not otherwise 
prohibited; night lights unless wholly or partly of 
paraffin wax or tallow; manufactures of tin (except 
hollowware, tin plates and receptacles made from tin 
plates). 





President Wilson has nominated Thomas W. Page 
to be a member of the United States Tariff Board. 
Professor Page now holds the chair of economics at 
the University of Virginia. He will succeed Daniel C. 
Roper, who resigned from the Tariff Board to become 
Internal Revenue Commissioner. 
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THE HUGE TASK OF SUPPLYING DRUGS 
AND CHEMICALS FOR ARMY AND NAVY 





More Quinine Called for Than was Available in the 
Whole World—Containers Needed Were Beyond 
Capacity of Manufacturers to Supply—Proposals 
Cut to 25 Per Cent of Estimate. 


The report of the Committee on Industrial Prepared- 
ness which was read at the meeting of the American 
Drug Manufacturers in New York gave some interest- 
ing facts about the Government requirements in chemi- 
cals, drugs, etc., for the army and navy. The phar- 
maceutical and chemical manufacturers were organized 
in one group, Class I. The report says: 


The organization meeting of Class I Manufacturers 
was attended by the executives of about 150 Pharma- 
ceutical and Medicinal Chemical manufacturing houses 
summoned from all parts of this country and was prob- 
ably the largest meeting of such manufacturers, large 
and small, ever held. 

Organization of the class being perfected, a general 
committee was appointed from which a smaller Execu- 
tive Committee of five to better carry on the work, was 
appointed, of which Mr. Ohlinger was made Chairman. 
This Executive Committee was given full power to act. 
It was given temporary offices in the Munsey Building, 
Washington, where it spent a week working day and 
night, preparing and grouping the lists, making sug- 
gestions as to standards, equivalents for drugs no 
longer obtainable, conforming to trade customs as to 
size and style of containers, packing, shipping, formulas, 
etc. After consulting with thé members of the General 
Committee by wire, the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee was unanimously approved. 

The Executive Committee went over the lists of 
drugs and chemicals supplied by the Army, (including 
the Veterinary list), and Navy. The requirements for 
the Navy were small and the lists readily arranged. In 
the case of the Army the lists called for enough ma- 
terials for 1,000,000 men for one year and necessarily 
called for tremendous amounts of some commodities. 
For instance, there was something like 100,000 pounds 
of quinine. It was a serious question if there was that 
amount available in all the world. The list called 
for 20,000 pounds of phenacetin. This chemical was 
very high in price at the time and practically out of 
the market. The Committee suggested acetanilid in 
its place. On compound cathartics, the list called for 138- 
000,000 pills. Some of the ingredients entering into the 
formula were costly and scarce and it seemed unwise 
to offer such a quantity for manufacture at one time. 

It was feared by the Executive Committee that call- 
ing for such large amounts of goods at once would 
be unwise since it would surely greatly affect or even 
upset the market to such an extent that necessary items 
could not be promptly supplied. For example, the 
number of containers needed passed all expectations, 
the lists of the two supply stations of the Army in- 
cluding the veterinary list required about 40,000 gross, 
or over 6,000,000 containers, allowance being made. for 
a very moderate breakage. The Committee considered 
it almost hopeless to get bids on the quantities in- 
dicated, particularly because of the large number of 
containers required. The decision finally was to cut 
down the amounts to 25%, equivalent to supplies for 
250,000 men for 1 year, or for 1,000,000 men for 3 months, 
and to call for bids for these amounts every three 
or four months, or at shorter intervals as the army was 
increased. It recommended that prevailing trade cus- 
toms, sizes and styles of containers, quantities and 
doses of the wine and avoirdupois systems be em- 
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ployed along with the metric without prejudice to 
either. This was a very important point in producing 
large amounts of materials in a short period of time. 

There was a disposition on the part of the authorities 
to have the Executive Committee allot orders and 
award contracts to manufacturers best ‘in position to 
produce. The Committee of this Class I, however, de- 
cided against such a plan as inadvisable as can readily 
be seen and as unfair to the trade at large, since it 
was felt that anyone desiring to do so should have an 
equal opportunity to bid on this business, and could 
obtain lists as they were issued by registering his name 
with the various supply depots of the army and navy. 

The authorities also discussed the proposition . of 
manufacturers supplying Army and Navy needs on the 
basis of cost plus a percentage. Again the Committee 
differed with those in authority since the matter of 
cost, particularly in reference to pharmaceutical sup- 
plies, would entail a great amount of detail and would 
be cumbersome and expensive’ for the Government to 
send experts to check up the cost of the hundreds of 
items required. The belief prevailed that the Govern- 
ment would obtain better prices on the basis of com- 
petitive bidding since some houses held stocks pur- 
chased at low prices and which we believed they were 
willing from patriotic motives to turn over to the army 
and navy, on the basis of the prices paid for the raw 
materials, rather than on prevailing market prices. 

Results actually obtained in a practical way now 
show conclusively that the judgment of the Committee 
as to the desirability of the system of competitive bid- 
ding in this class was correct and wise, since the figures 
show that the Government actually paid less on the 
second award of contracts than on the first and while 
a record of the complete bids to date is not in the 
hands of the Committee, the tendency has quite uni- 
formly been toward a shading of prices on‘ successive 
bids. 





PROBLEMS OF THE U: S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Patent Office Society announces that a com- 
posite committee has been created, upon request, by 
the National Research Council, to make a preliminary 
study of the problems of the U. S. Patent Office and 
its service to science and the useful arts. This com- 
mittee, which is expected to meet in Washington short- 
ly, is understood to comprise, at the outset, the follow- 
ing: Leo H. Baekeland, Wm. F. Durand, Thos. Ewing, 
Frederick P. Fish, Robert A. Millikan, E. J. Prindle, 
Michael I. Pupin and S. W. Stratton. 

The action of the National Research Council in form- 
ing a committee of this sort is understood to be in 
conformity with the wishes of Commissioner of Patents 
J. T. Newton and Secretary of the Interior F. K. Lane. 
The special committee of the Patent Office Society 
urges all interested to forward any patent reform 
suggestions at once to Dr: Wm. F. Durand, National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C. It is not ex- 
pected that patent reform can claim primary considera- 
tion during the continuance of the war, but it is felt 
that the time is ripe for at least a study of conditions. 





PRICE OF ZINC FIXED 

President Wilson has approved an agreement reached 
by the War Industrics Board and the producers of 
grade “A” zinc, fixing a maximum price of 12 cents 
per pound f. o. b. East St. Louis, subject to revision 
on June 1. 

A maximum of 14 cents per pound for plate zinc 
f. o. b. at plants and 15 cents per pound for sheet zinc 
f. o. b. at plants was fixed, subject to the usual trade 
discount. 
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Business Brevities 








The Davison Chemical Corporation of Manhattan, 
has increased its capital from $750,000 to $958,335. 





Rapeseed to the amvunt of 14,893 bags and 2,750 
cases of rape oil were received at London on January 24. 





The plant of the Southern Chemical Products Com- 
pany of Atlanta was destruyed by an explosion on 
February 12. 





Dr. Isaac Straus, who is said to be connected with 
a chemical company which manufactures toluol, is 
detained at Ellis Island. 


Copra amounting to 3,277,258 pounds, valued at $228,- 
055, was invoiced at the American consulate at Trinidad 
for the United States during 1917. 





Divi Divi amounting to 9,468,720 pounds was invoiced 
at the American Consulate at Curacao for the United 
States during 1917, compared with 14,144,530 pounds 
for 1916. 





The building containing the offices and laboratory of 
the Pittman-Moore Company’s serum plant near Zions- 
ville, Ind., was destroyed by fire on February 5, with 
a loss of $30,000. 





Exports of sulphur from the United States in 1916 
amounted to 128,755 long tons valued at $2,505,857, or 
an increase of approximately 250 per cent. in both 
quantity and value as compared with 1915. 





The War Trade Board has announced that all ex- 
port licenses issued on and after January 22, 1918, shall 
be valid for a period of ninety days except in the case 
of special commodities where a different period is spe- 
cifically prescribed or allowed. 





The Juenalda Graphite Corporation has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware with a capitaliza- 
tion of $3,000,000. Incorporators: J. F. Berrly Baugh, 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. Disbrow Baker, J. P. Murray, 
Philadelphia. 


Parke, Davis & Co. stockholders, held the annual 
meeting on Feb. 5, at Detroit, Mich. The directors 
elected are: Frank G. Ryan, David C. Whitney, Henry 
M. Campbell, E. G. Swift, George Hargreaves, Arthur 
H. Buhl and Charles Stinchfield. Officers re-elected 
are: President, Frank G. Ryan; vice-presidents, David 
C. Whitney and Henry M. Campbell; secretary and 
general manager, E. G. Swift, treasurer, George Har- 
greaves; assistant-secretary and assistant treasurer, 
J. E. Bartlett. 





The Thomsen Chemical Company of - Baltimore, 
which has petitioned the Circuit Court for dissolution, 
was originally organized by the founder of the drug 
firm of J. J. Thomsen’s Sons. The factory has been 
known for years as a branch of the General Chemical 
Company, Henry F. Baker having been at one time 
manager, and the present proceeding is the last step 
to wind up the affairs of the Thomsen Company, which 
had for its incorporators Philip H. Hoffman, Joel C. 
Dunbracco, Edmund E. Hoffman, E. Scott Merryman 
and John C. Westcott. The capital stock was $150,000. 
Holders of the bonds were: Alonzo J. Thomsen, 


$14,000; J. J. Thomsen, $12,000; H. J. Thomsen, $12,000, 
and J. J. and H. Thomsen, $12,000. 
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PRODUCTION OF LIME IN 1917 


Output Smaller Than in 1916 Which Was a Record 
Year—Only Eleven States Out of 42 Making Re- 
turns Report Increased Sales—Chemical Demand 
Larger. 


The estimated production of lime made and sold in 
1917 in the United States, including Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, was 3,663,818 short tons, a decrease of 10 per 
cent. compared with the revised total for the record 
year, 1916, which was 4,073,433 short tons. It surpassed, 
however, all records, previous to 1916. This estimate 
is based on returns made by the principal producers to 
G. F. Loughlin, of the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. 

Of the 42 producing States, only 11 reported in- 
creased sales. Virginia and Indiana were the only 
States in the group having sales of more than 100,000 
tons to show increase, which amounted to 1 per cent. 
and 3 per cent.; respectively. Other States of this group 
showed decreases ranging from 5 per cent. (Pennsyl- 
vania) to 36 per cent. (Wisconsin). Vermont, with an 
output of 53,143 tons, showed an increase of 23 per 
cent. 

The following table shows the estimated output of 
all States that marketed more than 50,000 short tons: 











Total Lime Hydrated Lime 
Per Per 
cent of cent of 
State Tons change Tons’ change 
Pennsylvania  ...ccccccccsccccccere 921,995 —5 151,253 + 16 
GED ccocceccdeccccesccveseossocsess 511,687 —10 332,475 — 5.5 
VitGINid. occcicccccecvecscccvcvccece 329,368 +1 (a) — 5.6 
West Virginia .....cccccccccccccce 242,643 —10 41,390 — 14 
Missouri 186,024 —7° 28,684 L 17 
Wisconsin 12,800 — 25 
Maryland 24,265 — 24 
Massachusetts (a) —35 
AMEDD ss civcecavcee 23,993 + 57 
OE ere (a) —il 
New York 8,736 — 20 
Tennessee 15,330 + 4.7 
Michigan (a) 20 
Alabama 7,186 + 6 
COMMGOMONE cocccccccseccveqecccece 65,327 —23 (a) + 41 
EEE, ne vnvedennowassseuaasacee 63,476 —20 (a) +4 11.8 
VOPGIORE  .ccccccccvdcoccnvecesoeces 53,143 +23 (a) +141.5 
ON ee reer rer 51,697 —9 a) + 9.6 
WEEE Avbskaaserens caper eusassocioe 51,275 —5 14,416 —1 
Other Stated ccccccccccsecccccecses 168,895 ween DBDs cccccce 
3,663,818 —10 719,757 + 4.3 
alIncluded in “Other States.” 
The estimated sales of hydrated lime in 1917 


amounted to 719,757 short tons, a slight gain (2,375 
tons, or 0.3 per cent.) over the sales shown by the 
revised figures for 1916. This difference is so small 
that the final figures may not show a gain. This is the 
first year since statistics of hydrated lime have been 
collected by the Survey in which there has been no 
substantial gain in its production. The fact that hy- 
drated lime held its own, however, during a year in 
which the decrease in the production of lime was so 
general indicates a relative increase in its use. No 
companies reporting sales of hydrated lime in 1916 
failed to report sales in 1912, and 2 new hydrating plants 
reported production, one in Arkansas and one in Idaho. 
The largest percentages of decrease in the production 
of hydrated lime shown in the foregoing table were 
made in States whose product is used largely for 
building. 

The prices of lime, which generally increased in 1916, 
continued to rise throughout the country in 1917, though 
not in proportion to the continued increase in cost 
of production. A few companies in widely separated 
parts of the country were obliged to close their plants, 
partly on account of excessive costs but particularly 
because of shortage in fuel and labor. These condi- 


tions and a shortage of railway cars caused decreased 
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production even where the demand for lime was re- 
ported good. 

The building-lime trade declined in all parts of the 
country. The unprecedented demand for building lime 
in 1916 continued until February, 1917, when the effects 
of the war augmented in some northern districts by 
severe weather, brought it to a close. A fair to good 
demand continued in many districts, however, through 
the spring, and then a general decline in building set 
in. This decline was due to the uncertainties of war, 
to increased shortage of labor, fuel and cars, and to the 
fact that, lime being perishable, the trade would not 
order large car lots as demanded by the railroads. 

The demand‘for lime by chemical and metallurgical 
plants surpassed that of the previous record year, 1916, 
and the demand by paper mills and tanneries appar- 
ently also appeared good. The sales of agricultural 
lime increased in some districts, and decreased in 
others, owing mainly to the difficulties attending man- 
ufacture and to shortage of farm labor. 





SULPHURIC ACID SUIT UP AGAIN 

The litigation between the Baugh Chemical Com- 
pany, manufacturers of fertilizers, and the Davison 
Chemical Company, producers of sulphuric acid, both 
of Baltimore, over the failure of the Davison Company 
to supply the Baugh Company with a stipulated quan- 
tity of acid under its contract, which has been figuring 
in the courts of that city for nearly a year at intervals, 
ran into another chapter on February 11, when the 
case of the Baugh Company for $500,000 damages came 
up for its second trial, this time before Judge Dawkins 
in the Superior Court. 

The-first trial resulted in a disagreement of the jury, 
none of the members of which were willirg to award 
the Baugh Company more than $20,000 or $25,000, while 
some held out for nothing at all. The Baugh Company 
claims that it was damaged in this amount by reason 
of the Davison Company’s failure to deliver a specified 
quantity of acid between May, 1915 and June, 1916. 

The Davison Company has been contending in its 
defense that the war brought shipping to a halt and 
prevented the importation of Spanish pyrites, from 
which the acid to be furnished under its contract with 
the Baugh Company was to be made, and that it was 
not legally bound to furnish brimstone acid, which cost 
very much more to produce, while the Baugh Company 
holds that the contract specified acid, and that it made 
no difference whether the acid was made of brimstone 
or pyrites. A formidable array of counsel is appearing 
on either side. 





UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF TIN 

Imports uf tin into the United States during the 
calendar year 1917 showed a slight increase, notwith- 
standing tne difficulties experienced by American im- 
porters in getting foreign export licenses and the fact 
that the importation of this metal is controlled by our 
own Government. : 

Including the approximate content of imported ore, 
but not inciuding Alaskan or, the total imports of tin 
in 1917 amounted to 69,996 long tons, against 66,624 tons 
in 1916, according to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

Of our 1915 imports, 49,415 tons, or 74 per cent. of 
the total, came from England and the Straits Settle- 
ments, whereas in 1917 only 41,463 tons, or 60 per 
cent. came from these two sources. Imports from 
the Dutcn Fast Indies increased to 14,148 tons, or 20 
per cent. of the total, Australia, China and Bolivia 
supplying most of the remaining 20 per cent. A large. 
part of our Straits tin imports came by way of England, 
as usual, but it was expected that the present year 
will witness an increase .in direct shipments. 
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The Foreign Markets 








LONDON MARKET TENDING UPWARD 





Arriva’s of American Specialties Fail to Lower 
Prices—Control of American Exports and Imports 
Causes Uncertainty Regarding Future Deliveries 


(Special Cable to Drug and Chemical Markets) 


Lonpon, Feb. 20—There have been some arrivals of 
American manufactured drugs and chemicals during the 
week, but in such small quantities that rates continue firm 
and in some cases further advances have occurred. Ow- 
ing to the general scarcity of products the market is fairly 
active. The upset conditions in shipping and the announce- 
ment that the American Government had taken con- 
trol of imports and exports have caused much uneasiness 
in drug circles. It is believed that the uncertainty re- 
garding future shipments will make an unsettled and 
higher drug market for some time. 

American specialties are all firmer. Supplies of ace- 
tanilid, hexamine, and the benzoates are practically sold 
out. 

here is a higher market on arrowroot, balsam tolu, 
cocoa butter, cream of tartar, platinum and Jamaica sarsa- 
parilla. 

Cape aloes, oil of bergamot and Japan wax are easier. 





Advices by mail from London give the following 
prices on products in large lots: 

Saltpetre—One of the English makers announces 
that the firm have completed the extension of plant, 
and are in a position to supply saltpetre in reasonable 
quantities up to March 31, 1918. Their prices are: 
Crystals or granulated in 1l-cwt. bags, 62s per cwt., 
crystals or granulated in 2-cwt. bags, 61s 6d; powdered 
in l-cwt. bags,.64s; powdered in 2-cwt. bags, 63s 6d 
per cwt. for orders or contracts of two tons. 

Acetanilid is rather firmer, and some parcels have 
changed hands at from 4s 6d to 4s 9d per pound net, 
but there is not much available at these prices. 

Agar-agar—Sales to come forward have been made 
at 2s 4%4d c. i. f., and on the spot 3s is quoted for 
No. 1 strip. 

Canary seed is in good demand at advancing prices; 
early in the week fair to good Morocco sold at 132s 
to 135s, but since then higher prices are quoted. 

Cannabis Indica—Small sales of genuine Bombay 
tops have been made at 20s per pound net, and the last 
business in Africa was at 3s. 

Chloral Hydrate is firm ‘at 9s 6d to 10s per pound 
net in bond to come forward. 

Codeine—Applications for licenses to export codeine 
and its salts (and all other opium alkaloids) to Japan 
must now be accompanjed with certificates from the 
Japanese Home Office, similar to those in vogue for 
morphine and cocaine. 

Menthol is very flat and easier, with spot sellers at 
13s per pound. Fair sized quantities have arrived. 





~ 


One hundred cases of opium were reccived in Liverpoul 
during the period from Jan. 14 to Jan. 19. 





Exports of aloes from the Union of South Africa during 
October amounted to 289,106 pounds, making a total for 
ten months of 700,543 pounds, against 852,062 for the same 
time in 1916. 


British Dye Situation 





In regard to the claim of London merchants engaged 
in the textile trade that they had secured 257 secret 
“recipes” for the manufacture of aniline dyes, which had 
been used in German factories, the British Board of 
Trade is reported to have said that as yet it had no 
opportunity to test the merits of the claim. It was 
pointed out that the Badische Co. is only one of several 
German companies engaged in the manufacture of dyes, 
One of the latest catalogues gives exactly 1,001 dyes, 
each representing a distinct color, while the modifica- 
tions—the finer shades of similar colors—run at least 
to 2,000 or 3,000. Different firms offer similar things 
under varying names, so that 257 recipes—a term which 
is not in accordance with the technology of the trade— 
must not be taken to represent the whole of the German 
dye industry. 

Prof. Arthur G. Perkin, head of the dyeing depart- 
ment in the University of Leeds, is reported in the 
Yorkshire Post to have said that he reserved judg- 
ment until a statement on the subject was forthcoming 
from an English expert of standing. He said there was 
much misapprehension in the public mind as regards 
color manufacture, and a very general idea that the 
whole thing depended upon secret processes. There 
was, however, a very large range of dyes in the actual 
formation of which no essential difficulty occurred, 
and the recipes for the manufacture of these would not 
be of very special value. 

The reason why these had not been made previously 
in this country was not a lack of knowledge as to the 
formation of the dye itself, but a lack of experience in 
the economical preparation of the more or less inter- 
mediate materials from which the dyes were prepared, 
and unless, therefore, the recipes in question included 
a knowledge of these facts, they would not be of much 
benefit to Great Britain. 

In the annual report of Levinstein, Ltd., it is declared 
that larger plants are needed before British manu- 
facturers of dyes can supply the textile industries 
adequately. The Government is urged te give the 
necessary financial assistance and special priority for 
the erection of plant. Speaking of the steps already 
taken by the British Government, Levinstein, Ltd., says 
the amalgamation and pooling of resources, research 
and knowledge, originally proposed, has so far not 
been achieved. The investment of £2,000,000 in British 
Dyes (Ltd.) has not solved the problem of obtaining 
adequate supplies of British-made dyes. 

Some 15 months ago a joint committee of the dye 
makers and dye users drew up a list of the essential 
dyes—said to be 400 in number—that are required for 
the maintenance of the British textile trades, but no 
organized effort of a national character in the way of 
facilities for obtaining steel and other structural ma- 
terial for plant, raw material for the dyes, labor and 
capital, has yet been made in the United Kingdom up 
to the present time. 





The directors of the British War Trade Department has 
issued notice that licenses for future exports to America 
of shellac and lacs of all kinds will be drawn for con- 
signment only to the United States Shellac Importers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., New York. 
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How Zinc Dust Is Made 


Zinc dust is a heavy, bluish-grey powder consisting 
chiefly of metallic zinc. It comes on the market in various 
degrees of fineness and purity. 

The first zinc dust of commerce was obtained as a by- 
product in the production of spelter from zinc ores. The 
condensers in which the molten zinc is collected are pro- 
vided with sheet iron “prolongs” in which the very finely 
divided metallic fume which escapes condensation in the 
condenser proper is collected. The zinc dust (or blue 
powder, as it is commonly known), is of varying de- 
grees of purity, the metallic zinc content running as low 
as 80 per cent. It will be seen from the crude method of 
manufacture that other impurities besides zinc oxide are 
carried over in considerable amount. Cadmium, arsenic, 
lead and particles of ore and coal are to be found in this 
product. This blue powder is prepared for the market by 
screening the “prolong” collection through the proper 
sized mesh. This material was imported in large quanti- 
ties from the zinc smelters in Germany and in Belgium, 
and is also manufactured in the United States. 

A decided improvement in the manufacture of zinc dust 
was made in this country by Messrs. G. C. Con- 
verse and A. B. DeSaulles, who patented the process 
known by ‘their names. In this process zinc dust 
is made from pure spelter and the impurities which appear 
in the ordinary blue powder of commerce are practically 
eliminated. The spelter is boiled and the zinc vapor is 
condensed in the form of an exceedingly fine uniform 
metallic fume. This operation is conducted in an at- 
mosphere free from air and the percentage of zinc oxide 
is much decreased, so that the product of the Converse- 
DeSaulles process contains from 92 to 94 per cent. of 
metallic zinc. 

The fume product obtained in this process can be read- 
ily distinguished from any other zinc dust by its ex- 
ceedingly minute and uniform particiles. These particles 
are so fine that no screens can be constructed to determine 
the actual particle size. Examination and comparison 
of this material with other zinc dusts under a microscope 
is the only method which will show the extreme division 
of the fume product made by the Converse-DeSaulles 
method. Size is of great importance in securing a proper 
reaction in the dye industry. 

A recent development of the art is the production of 
zinc dusts containing from 96 to 98 per cent. metallic 
zinc. These dusts are made by breaking up molten spelter 
into finely divided particles by means of an inert gas un- 
der pressure. This dust apparently possesses advant- 
ages for certain specific trades; for example, in the art 
of producing metallic zinc coatings on other metals such as 
the Sherardizing and Schoop process. Up to the present 
time, -however, no dusts produced in this manner have 
approached the degree of fineness and uniformity ob- 
tained in the Converse-DeSaulles method and consequently 
their application is somewhat limited. 

The method of determining the metallic zinc content 
in zinc dust is one which should be standardized. Methods 
have been employed in the past by unscrupulous dealers 
which give high results for the metallic zinc content, the 
error being as high as 5 per cent. The method of analysis 
now in use by the leading producers and consumers de- 
pends upon the evolution and measurement of the hy- 
drogen generated when a sample of the zinc dust is 
treated with dilute sulphuric acid. Where specifications 
are in use great care should be, employed in checking up 
this question of analysis. 

Previous to.the European War the United States ob- 
tained practically all of its zinc’ dust from Germany and 
Belgium, by reason of the cheapness of labor in those 
countries and the lack of sufficient protection for the 
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product made in the United States. The following 
table shows the amounts imported: 


Nie ese sid iro sino eenwaigioage taeeses 1493 net tons 
Noid ais hace orseialsins walnee mee REee yeaa 
MN dias. s opie hee ea aerenee ees ae = 
1) [An ne PE PRT Ree 2a" OF 
Pad blbaas oslo ehiaiercdsacneeoe 20“ 
Be ccieceievbectuessactasswerewens Re 
MOGs oS secawawisoe Nigdediean aeeeoues aes 


In 1913 two smelters were engaged in the manufacture 
of zinc dust in this country. When war conditions cut 
off America’s foreign supply, several more smelters took 
up the production on a large scale, and today American 
needs are being taken care of by American producers. 

The following table gives the output of zinc dust in 
this country since 1910: 


NOE acre a au eie vera avanivielererasacea es arecnwie 69 net tons 
Rai 6i0. oi6si cies. neha acide's aaaimacaeaieey ae 
Re re ba tiiia Serene aa Nici te ewuees ae 
NP cre cia vaira sais Aisi Soni sse lores, on eloetere wae. | 
IRMA ots Sie sfeureenletea wae comsaemunes im = 
POU 2.0500 « ain vscatorereloielaitavelars store iereiaes 7 
(Lae ra PRE PO Per 2° 
PT arte ahd is eR Shama sea fee“ < S 
*Estimated. 


This production is by no means the result of simply 
eliminating importations, but is largely due to the tre- 
mendous growth of the dye industry in the United States. 
The steadily increasing production indicates that it will no 
longer be necessary to import zinc dust, and if proper pro- 
tection is given to the American industry, exports will 
probably take place when the world returns to normal 
times, in view of the superior quality of the American 
product. 

Zinc dust is used in the dye industry for its reducing 
properties, both in acid and alkaline solution. It is also used 
in the precipitating of gold in the cyaniding industry. 
The Sherardizing process of galvanizing has assumed 
considerable importance in this country, and is using a 
comparatively large tonnage for the finest kind of gal- 
vanizing work, where rnachine parts have to be given a 
protective coating and still maintain their fit. It finds 
considerable application in the manufacture of anti-cor- 
rosive marine paints, and in the purification of zinc 
liquors from lead and cadmium in the production of 
pure solutions for the manufacture of lithopone and 
electrolytic zinc. ° 





CAPITOL CHEMICAL CO. IN BANKRUPTCY 


The Capitol Chemical Company of 2 Rector Street, 
New York, has gone into bankruptcy. The liabilities 
amount to $103,882 in unsecured claims. The company has 
no assets. Voluntary petitions have been filed individually 
and as partners by Jacob F. Reichard and John Reston, 
doing business under the firm name of the Capitol Chemi- 
cal Company. The company’s creditors are only four in 
number, chief among whom is Bush, Beach & Gent, Inc., 
of New York, to the extent of $86,958. 





The Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania has an- 
nounced that all nitrate of soda sent to the farmers of 
Pennsylvania by the Federal Government will be ex- 
empted from the requirements of the State fertilizer law 
and that farmers will not be required to pay the fertil- 
izer brand fee. 

FE. A. Bromund & Co., dealers in wax, have removed 
their offices from No. 356 West Broadway, New York 
to larger quarters at No. 258 Broadway. 
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Trade Notes & Personals 


S. T. Atkinson, druggist, of Saskatoon, Sask., is dis- 
continuing business. 














The drug store of J. J. Duncan, at Pottersburg, near 
London, Ont., was destroyed by fire on Feb. 5. 





G. A. Wilte carrying on business as the Wilts Drug Co., 
Port Arthur, Ont., has assigned to Arthur W. Thompson. 





Bourque & Lippens, druggists, and Dr. J. O. Lambert 
& Co., manufacturers of patent medicines are registered 
at Montreal. 3 





The increase in capital stock of the Garfield Chemical 
and Manufacturing Corp., New York, from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, has been certified. 





An explosion at the plant of the Beaver Chemical Co., 
Andover, Mass., last week is estimated to have caused 
damage to the extent of $100,000. 





The store of the Dunlop Drug Co., owned by W. S. 
Dunlop, on the northwest corner of Main St. an:l Mc- 
Dermot Ave., Winnipeg, Man., was destroyel by fire on 
February 1, with a loss of $30,000, mainly covered by 
insurance. 





The Canadian Remedy Co., Ltd., has been incorporated 
with head office at Toronto, Ont., and an authorized capi- 
tal of $30,000 to manufacture and deal in drugs, chemi- 
cals and medical compounds. Alonzo B. McClure, 
Abram G. McNight and Robert J. Alexander are pro- 
visional directors. 





The Treasury Department has ruled that although the 
importation of distilled spirits for beverage purposes ‘s 
prohibited, the acts of Aug. 10 and Oct. 3, 1917, will not 
operate against the importation of medicinal preparations, 
including tinctures and elixirs, dentifrices, and similar 
compounds, nor against bay rum and similar toilet prep- 
arations used in the arts and trades, such as varnishes, 
shellacs, and similar preparations. 





Germany sold to the United States before she plunge i 
the world into war $250,000,000 worth of chemicais every 
year and less than 4 per cent. of this represented labor 
cost. By the time the war is over Germany wili have lost 
this immensely valuable special commerce according to 
Prof. D. D. Jackson of the chemical engineering depart- 
ment of Columbia University because the chemists of 
America spurred by necessity have learred to do what 
the Germans accomplished. 





Orders have been issued lifting the freight embargo 
as to drugs and medicines previously imposed on the lines 
of the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroads. In the case of certain agents, how- 
ever, misunderstandings arose because of the fact that 
the embargo was originally laid in an official written com- 
munication from Washington, while the orders exempt- 
ing drugs and medicines came by telegraph or telephone 
from New York., In the event that members of the trade 
encounter any difficulty in having their shipments accep:- 
ed they should at once take the matter up by telegrapi 
wah A. H. Smith, New York Central Terminal, New 
York City. 
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Profits. In Quinine 





The Bandoeng factory in Java which has a contract 
with the cinchona planters for their output of bark 
from which quinine is made, are seeking to renew the 
agreement which lapses in July next. The Bandoeng 
factory paid a dividend of 93 per cent. last year, and 
tre shareholders are naturally reluctant to lose the 
monopoly privileges which they have enjoyed. 

It is proposed that stronger control over shipments 
of bark shall’ be enforced. The planters have had a 
prosperous year. They sold all their cinchona, includ- 
ing the accumulations of past years. 

The Bandoeng factory’s report states that during 
1916 about 145,000 kilos of quinine was received as 
bark and of this, at the end of the year, 45,000 kilos 
remained unworked. Working costs were nearly 
doubled, but work was carried on night and day. The 
stock of quinine at the beginning of 1916 was valued 
at 291,795 florins (florin is a trifle over 40 cents). The 
amount of quinine produced during the year was valued 
at 2,907,444 florins, and that unsold on December 31, 
1916, was held at 563,399 florins. Sales realized 4,653,196 
florins, giving a net profit of 1,869,597 florins compared 
with a profit of 837,313 florins in 1915. 





METAL AND CHEMICAL COMPANIES UNITE 


A consdlidation of the Goldschmidt Detinning Com- 
pany and the Goldschmidt Thermit Company has been 
effected, the new corporation being known as the 
Metal and “hermit Corporation. The capital of th: 
new compeny is $3,250,000. The companies which were 
merged have been working practically jointly for the 
past two vears and it is expected greater efficiency 
will be attained by the combination. 

The Metal and Thermit Corporation operates four 
plants, located in Jersey City, Chrome, N. J., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., and East Chicago, Ind. The Chrome 
and East Chicago plants are devoted to the detinning 
business, the Wyandotte plant to the production of 
liquid chlcrin'e and the Jersey City plant to the thermit 
products manufacturing. 

Daniel G. Reid has just been elected a director of 
the new corporation, of which W. T. Graham is presi- 
dent. 





TIN PRICES AGAIN ADVANCED 


Straits tin was quoted in London, last week at £310, 
an advance of £4 10s within a few days, for Singapore 
shipment. Straits spot tin was sent up £5 10s in the 
same time. Standard spot also advanced £5. The 
cause of the upward turn is here attributed to the 
sinking of the steamer Glencarthy, from Singapore 
to London, with 1,000 tons. It is unusual for steamers 
to carry so much tin, and the loss must be severely 
felt. In the New York market sellers of Banka are 
now asking 75c for February shipment. Chinese has 
also gone up to 66c for February shipment and 64%c 
for March. No Straits were offered, and the spot mar- 
ket is bare. 





The Great Western Electrochemical Company, of 
California, which manufactures bleaching powder, caustic 
soda, and products for match making, water purification, 
sanitation and fire extinguishing, has introduced a profit 
sharing system for its employees. The company was 


incorporated in January a year ago with Mortimer Fleish- 
backer, president; John F. Bush, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; Arthur G. Lilienthal, secretary and treas- 
urer, and C. W. Schedler, factory superintendent. 
erations at the factory were started last July. 


Op- 
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Iodine Needed for Wounded 





The advance made in the price of iodine by the 
Chilian Iodine Syndicate continues to be the subject 
of editorial comment in the British press. In a recent 
issue of the Chemical Trade Journal of London said: 


“On several occasions since the beginning of the 
war we have referred to the outrageously high prices 
charged by the nitrate producer for the by-product 
iodine, used in enormous quantities in the treatment 
of the wounded. In our issue of Feb. 17, 1917, under 
the heading ‘A Sop to Cerberus,’ we referred to the 
reduction of the official selling price from 10%d to 
‘814d per ounce, but we recently announced its restora- 
tion to the higher figure, and once more we feel called 
upon to protest against the imposition. 

“For obvious reasons the profits made on the com- 
modity are never shown separately in the accounts of 
the nitrate companies, but that they are beyond the 
dreams of avarice may readily be inferred from the 
fact that until lately stocks of iodine in Europe were 
valued at about 1%d per ounce. 

“The output is strictly controlled and pooled under 
the iodine combination in existence for more than 
twenty years and with the production of nitrate on 
the present scale it could easily be doubled and sold 
at half the current price at a handsome profit.” 





NEW PROCESS FOR MAKING PHENACETIN 

It is reported from Iowa City that Prof. W. A. Konantz, 
a research chemist in the college of pharmacy at the state 
university, has discovered a method by which phenacetin, 
a drug which became almost unobtainable with the break 
with Germany, can be produced at less than one-half its 
present cost. Prof. Konantz says his process yields a pure 
product which meets all requirements for medicinal use. 

When trade with Germany ceased, the price rose to $40 
a pound and even at that price, it was almost impossih'e 
to obtain it because of the limited supply. Domestic pro- 
duction has lowered this figure considerably, put American 
manufacturers have been unable to make the drug econom- 
ically. The price now is nearly ten time a; great as it was 
before the war. 





CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL NOTES 


The Western Calcium Chloride Syndicate, of Los 
Angeles, has equipped a plant for the manufacture of 
calcium chloride. . 





Ventural Refining Company has erected a wax extraction 
plant at Fillmore, Cal. Wax will be extracted from lubri- 
cating stock and handled as a by-product. 





The California-Burdett Oxygen Company has added ex- 
tensive additions to its plant at Vernon, Cal. The ship- 
building industry is consuming large quantities of oxya- 
cetylene gas. 


The Stauffer Chemical Company, of Los Angeles, is 
erecting a one hundred thousand dollar plant on a fifteen- 
acre tract. Hydrochloric acid will be the principal pro- 
duct manufactured. 





At San Diego the Lower California Chemical Company 
is making orcein dyes, using as raw material the orchilla, 
a moss found growing in vast quantities along the western 
coast of lower California. 
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| Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., has 
received the following inquiries for drugs, chemicals and 
accessories. Reserved addresses may be obtained from the 
Bureau and its district and cooperative offices. Request 
for each opportunity should be on a separate sheet and 
state opportunity number. The Bureau does not furnish 
credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing 
of foreign inquirers; the usual precautions should be 
taken in all cases. 


26439—An agency is desired by a man in France for the sale of 
chemical fertilizer. superphosphates, and fungicides for the vine- 

ards. Payment will be made by cash on delivery of goods at 

ordeaux. ‘Correspondence should be in French. 

26440—A company in England wishes to purchase commercial or 
technical tannic acid in tins of 5 pounds net. each case to con- 
tain 10 tins; 1,000 pounds is desired for first shipment. The 
company wishes to e in touch with manufacturers only. Quota- 
tions may be made f. o. b. New York. Payment will be made in 
New York on three days’ bill on London, with documents at- 
tached, Reference. 

26441—An agency is desired by a man in France for the sale of 
chemical products, metallic ores, and heavy metals. Correspond- 
ence may be in English. . Reference. 

26451—A company in Canada desires to secure an — for 
the sale of chemicals, hog stomach linings, calves stomachs, edible 
colors, tallows, P= and bones. uotations may be made 
f. o. b. point of shipment. Correspondence may be in English. 
Reference. 

26452—A man in France desires to purchase or secure an agency 
for the sale of nitrate of soda, nitrate of potassium, super- 
phosphates. dried blood, sulphate of copper. verdigris, tartaric 
acid, and citric acid. In case of purchase cash wifil be paid. If 
agency is granted, security will be given. Correspondence should 
be in French. Reference. 








New Incorporations 


Seminole Chemical Co., Manhattan, capital $100,000. M. Suess- 
kind, L. and I. J. Joseph, 1421 Madison Ave. 


Henry L. Hughes Co., Troy, N. Y., capital $250,000 Formed 
a consolidation of the Universal Brush _Co., and Hen L. 
ughes. Brushes and toilet articles. H. exander, aA A 
Benedict, R. H. Goldman, 413 West 147th Street, New York City. 


The Import_Drug Specialties Company. Cleveland, Ohio, capital 
$i 000. A. E. Bernsteen, M. Gussman, Irene Nungesser, L. 
ernsteen, Harry F. Glick. 


Quenelda Graphite Corp., Dover, Del., capital $3,000,000. J. F. 
Berly Baugh, "Birmingham, a., J. Disbrow Baker and J. P. 
Murray, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Benson Drug Company, 
J. P. Benson, S. A. Moore. 


Martin-Bell Drug Compan Wood a F b 
C. M. Bell, C. H. Mania. oat B.. RB — 

William, M. Simpson_Drug Company, Wilkinsburg, Pa., capital 
$30,000. C. P. Rhen, C, M. Johnston, both of Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Taliaferro Drug Company, Peoria, Ill., capital $6,000. Del 
A. Covey, Ira J. Taliaferre, W. N. Brown. ” * —_— 


National Drug Company, Pittsburg, Pa., capital $1,000,000. Whole- 
sale and retail drug stores. Leonard L. Westtlen. J. E. Well 
Raymond E. Hess, Pittsburg, Pa. ey 2 —- 


Joripo Chemical Compes: fo, Wialagton, Pee capital $300,000. To 
manufacture chemicals and drugs. C. L. Rimlinger, M. M. 
F. A. Armstrong, all of Wilmingtea. Del. ” — 


Cole. Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo., capital 000. T 
deal in and with avalos, drugs, etc. B. 1, Che Ad L 
Laidan, St. Louis, Mo., and Ferris Giles, of Wilmington, Del. 


Capital Increases—Anthony-H d ical - 
hattan. From $100,000 to oo ee Te 


W. and S. Job & Co.,,Manhattan. From. $100,000 to $200,000. 


Davison Chemical Corp., Manhattan. F ‘50,000 
and number of shares mad 150,000 to 191,667. ates “a 


Change of Name—Dicks, David & Broadfoot, 
Dicks-David Co.. Inc. 


EMBARGO ON SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 


The embargo against sodium hyposulphite, imposed 
by the French Government, has been renewed accord- 
ing to a cable from the American Consul General at 
Paris who says: 

“A ministerial decree of February 5 revokes the pro- 
visions of a former decree which permitted the expor- 
tation or re-exportation of sodium hyposulphite des- 
tined for the United Kingdom, British dominions, pro- 
tectorates, or colonies, Belgium, Japan, Russia and the 
United States.” 











Greenville, Ga., capital $10,000. 


capital $25,000. 


New Jersey, to 
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Color & Dyestuff Markets 











IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ADVANCE PRICES 





Holders of Spot Goods Expect Increased Demand— 
Difficulty in Obtaining Supplies Likely to Cause 
Scarcity in Dye Bases and Dyewoods 


The New York market on colors and dyestuffs has 
been firm and the volume of actual trading showed an in- 
crease over the quantities of stocks that changed hands the 
previous week. Price changes have been upward. While 
several elements have entered into the situation the out- 
standing feature was the unsettled condition brought 
about by the recent rulings from Washington regarding 
imports and exports. The various items in the list which 
have been imported into this country are not in heavy 
supply and holders of spot material have taken advantage 
of the situation. 

The dye bases and dyewoods used in America are im- 
ported, and in the majority of instances dealers are ask- 
ing higher prices all along the line. Albumen is in strong 
demand, but because importers cannot get stocks here 
from primary points rapidly enough to take care of the 
consumer call, few additional orders are being booked. 
The same is the case with cutch, indigo, cochineal and 
other dye bases and dyewoods are in good inquiry and few 
important sellers are inclined to lower prices to any 
extent. 

Of the five important coal-tar crudes, benzol is about 
the only one that is offered freely on the spot. Naphthalene 
is scarce on spot at Eastern points, and prices continue to 
advance. Phenol is practically out of the spot market as 
well as toluol and prices heard are entirely nominal for 
stocks in small quantities. The Government is keeping 
a sharp watch on the available supplies of the last two 
materials and where sales have been made, they have 
been subject to seizure. In contrast, it is interesting to 
note the weakness of benzol. One important factor stated 
that there was at least half a million gallons of this ma- 
terial available in America with few buyers in sight, and 
even with such a condition, it is difficult to establish a 
real market level and holders do not hesitate to advise 
that much shading would be possible on firm bids. 

All the intermediates have been in steady demand. Ben- 
zoate of soda is still the outstanding feature. Prices con- 
tinue to advance because of light supplies and a heavy 
demand. Aniline oil follows as a close second, and in 
some quarters higher prices are heard than those that pre- 
vailed a week ago. It appears that the bulk of the spot 
quantity of xylol is in the hand of speculators and for 
this reason wide price ranges are heard, with supplies light 
and a good demand. Diphenylamine, dinitrotoluol, dime- 
thylaniline, para-amidophenol, para and ortho toluidine 
are quoted firmly on spot. In the main, all of the coal- 
tar colors are moving in steady volume, with few im- 
portant price changes noted. 


Dye Bases and Dyewoods 


Albumen—Because spot supplies are light, and 
the majority of importers are already behind in their 
orders, prices named in the local market for all grades 
of albumen show another advance with the general con- 
dition nominal. For the Chinese egg albumen nominal 


quotations range from $1.05 to $1.10 a pound; for the 
imported blood from 65c to 70c a pound, and for the 
domestic blood from 55c to 60c a pound. 





Cochineal—Prices are firm on all grades of cochineal 
at 54c to 56c a pound for the silver 53%c to 54%4c a 
pound for the gray black and from 55c to 59c a 
pound for the rosy black, according to quantity. The 
demand has been steady but not particularly large. 
The undertone of the market remains firm. Supplies 
are not abundant. 


Cutch—The spot market is firm on all grades of 
cutch. A good demand is reported and because the 
quantity of spot material is not large, there is every 
reason to believe that the market will remain steady for 
some time. All stocks were held in firm hands at 
18c to 20c a pound for the Rangoon in boxes; l6c to 
17%4c a pound for stocks in bales; 9%c to 10c a pound 
for the liquid and 11%c to 13c a pound for the tablets. 


Divi Divi—The situation is unchanged. The inquiry 
is holding up well, but the demand for spot and nearby 
stocks is not heavy and in some quarters holders have 
lowered their price slightly with $64.00 a ton heard as 
the inside figure. In most directions, however, holders 
are asking $65.00 to $70.00 a ton, according to quantity. 
On stocks for shipments, prices continue to range from 
$63.00 to $64.00. Arrivals here have not been large, but 
it is said that considerable material is afloat from 
primary points. 


Fustic—Prices are unchanged and sellers were quot- 
ing with considerable firmness at the close at 25c@26c 
a pound for the solid, according to quantity; 4%c@5c 
a pound for the chips, and from $45 to $50 a ton for the 
sticks. The consumer demand for most all grades 
of fustic appears to be improving with spot stocks in 
comparatively light quantity. 


Gambier—For the common gambier sellers were 
quoting with additional firmness at the close at 2lc 
@21'%c a pound; 10c@11c a pound for the 25 per cent. 
tan; 23%4c@25c a pound for cubes No. 1 and 2lc to 22c 
a pound for cubes No. 2. All gambier is in strong 
demand and the cube material is particularly hard to 
locate. Arrivals here continue comparatively light from 
primary points. 


Indigo—The market has been quiet because little 
spot material is offered in the open market. Prices 
named in most quarters were 30c@32c a pound for the 
wool, and 50c to 54c a pound for the cotton. 


Logwood—No important price changes have been 
recorded. There is a good inquiry, but the demand 
for spot material is not heavy. For the Mexican and 
Hayti sticks prices have ranged from $36 to $40 a ton, 
according to quantity, and the chips have been quoted 
in some quarters at 2%4c@3c a pound. Supplies here 
are not large, but it is understood that stocks are rolling 
and afloat toward New York. 


Coal-Tar Crudes 


Benzol—Conditions in the New York benzol market 
remain about the same. Those in close touch with 
the situation say supplies are abundant with no apparent 
buying interest for spot material, and with inquiries 
comparatively nil the undertone is weaker. Only a 
few contracts are being made over the next few months, 
but it is only occasionally that any large contracts are 
heard for over the year. Large quantities, 20,000 to 
40,000 gallons, both on spot and contract, are offered 
in the local market at 35c to 36c a gallon, while small 
quantities are selling at 37c a gallon, and upwards. 
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Naphthalene—Offerings of a good grade of flake 
naphthalene are unusually light. The demand is heavy 
and those who have spot material are asking high 
prices with llc a pound prevailing as the inside price 
and 12%4c a pound as the maximum. Because of these 
high prices most consumers are operating in a re- 
stricted manner. It was learned at the close that stocks 
rolling Eastward were quoted at 10%c to 1034¢ a pound. 


Phenol—A number of inquiries have been recorded for 
large quantities of phenol either on spot or nearby, 
but there appears to be very little available. It is said 
that exporters whose stocks were seized some time 
ago have succeeded through negotiations with the 
Government in securing offerings of settlement as high 
as 46c a pound, but as 52c was originally paid for the 
material those who lost by seizure are endeavoring 
to secure a more favorable settlement. Where figures 
were obtainable on small lots of spot and nearby phenol 
from 55c to 57c a pound was the price named. 


Toluol—Only a few offerings of small quantities of 
toluol have been made, but the Government is keeping 
a careful watch on the situation and no large trans- 
actions have been recorded. Authorities from Wash- 
ington continue to seize stocks and prices heard are 
nominal. Where figures were obtainable $5.75 to $6.00 
a gallon have been named and it is only where a user 
is hard pinched, that he will pay this price. 


Xylol—-Considerable speculation is noticed on every 
hand in xylol which probably accounts for the wide 
price ranges. There is a steady consumer demand. 
Quotations for spot and nearby stocks are 35c to 50c 
a pound. So far as could be learned supplies are not 
abundant but in sufficient quantity to take care of the 
present volume of business. The inquiry is strong. 

Acid, Naphthionic—The general condition is unal- 
tered. The demand is steady and prices are $1.10 to 
$1.20 a pound for the crude, and $1.40 to $1.60 a pound 
for the refined. Supplies continue comparatively heavy. 


Acid, Suilphanilic—In the main the condition on sul- 
phanilic acid has been steady with prices unchanged. 
The inquiry is strong but the demand for spot material 
is not particularly heavy. The supply on hand is not 
large but all orders have been filled promptly. Closing 
prices were 32c to 34c a pound for the crude on spot 
and over the month, with figures for the refined 
ranging from 42c to 44c a pound, according to quantity. 

Aniline Oil and Salts—Buying continues heavy on 
both the oil and the salts. Prices at the close were 
27c to 28c a pound, drums extra, for the latter material, 
and 33c to 35c a pound for the salts. Spot stocks are 
becoming scarce. 


Benzoate of Soda—The general situation has been 
quiet during the week as there have been few offerings 
of spot material. Because users have been unable to 
locate large quantities of benzoate of soda at lower 
prices than are now prevailing the inquiry has fallen 
off concerning forward positions. It has been rumored 
in the market that shorts are circulating fictitious offers 
at low figures, but upon firm orders the usual reasons 
are generally given for not being able to produce. The 
trading level for the soda was regarded as $5.00 to 
$5.50 a pound at the close with the price of the acid 
in the neighborhood of $5.50 to $6.00 a pound, according 
to quantity. 

Benzaldehyde—The consumer demand is light and 
while some are unable to offer because of the present 
toluol situation, it is said there is plenty of material 
available. For the free from chlorine grade $4.50 to 
$5.50 a pound is quoted, while material with a trace 
of chlorine is quoted at $2.50 to $3.00 a pound, and with 
the chlorine content at $2.40 to $2.50 a pound. 
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Dimethylaniline—There are few dealers offering 
this material at the present time, and some producers 
are quoting only on contract with prices ranging from 
62c to 65c a pound, some asking as high as 70c a pound. 
At the close there were several lots of spot dimethylani- 
line available at 65c a pound, subject to prior sale. 


Dinitrotoluol—The local market continues in an un- 
usually tight condition. The demand is many times in 
excess of the production. This material is now going 
into khaki colors, and where prices are heard they 
range in the neighborhood of 60c a pound. 


Diphenylamine—Very little spot material is available, 
as the explosive manufacturers require large quantities. 
Quotations for spot and nearby stocks are nominal at 
90c to $1.00 a pound, with some asking as high as $1.05 
a pound. 


Para-Amidophenol—There have been rumors of large 
buying orders which have caused a slight advance in 
prices. Spot and nearby base was quoted firmly at the 
close at $4.00 a pound as the inside and $4.50 a pound 
as the maximum. The hydrochloride material is quoted 
at $4.60 and $5.00 a pound, depending on quantity. De- 
spite the apparent firmer condition, dealers are of the 
opinion that the above prices could be shaded on firm 
bids. 





NATIONAL ANILINE ELECTS DIRECTORS 


The National Aniline and Chemical Co., New York, 
held its annual meeting on Monday, Feb. 18, at the 
offices 244 Madison avenue. Stockholders voted to 
increase the number of directors and the following 
named were added to the Board: L. C. Jones, Clinton 
S. Lutkins, R. C. Taggesell and Orlando F. Weber. 
The other directors re-elected are J. F. Schoellkopf, 
J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf, of the 
Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc.; W. 
Beckers, Eugene Meyer, Jr., Charles J. Thurnauer, of 
the W. Beckers Aniline and Chemical Works, Inc.; 
I. F. Stone, of the National Aniline and Chemical Co.; 
Henry Wigglesworth, J. M. Goetchius, of the General 
Chemical Company and the Benzol Products Co.; T. M. 
Rianhard, W. H. Mclllravy, of the Barrett Company; 
H. H. S. Handy, E. L. Pierce, of the Semet-Solvay 
Company. 





The United Drug Company of Boston, has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
common stock. 





Exports of indigo from Calcutta to the United States 
for the year ended March 31, 1917, amounted to 5,033 
cwt., against 4,931 cwt. in the previous year. 





The British Government has prohibited exports of 
gum tragacanth to all destinations, according to a 
cablegram from the American consulate at London, 
dated February 9. 





Republic Oil and Sulphur Company has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $2,000,000. Incorporators: R. Eichman, Louis 
B. Jump, of New York. 





The report of the Semet-Solvay. Company for the 
year ended December 31, 1917. shows gross earnings 
of $8,340,258 against $10,983,918 for eleven months ended 
December 31, 1916; net earnings of $7,061,502, against 
$10,536,611; dividends, $1,599,992, against $1,300,000; final 
surplus, $9,627,905, against $8,487,846. 
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Heavy Chemical Markets 





CHEMICAL PRICES TENDING UPWARD 
Acids Continue Firm on Heavy Government Buying 
and Limited Stocks—Bleaching Powder Supplies 
Growing Scarce — Speculation in Caustic Soda 

Continues | 

A good inquiry has been noted for heavy chemicals 
and on several important items trading has shown im- 
provement. The more favorable weather and better 
transportation facilities are primarily responsible for 
the improvement. The Presidential proclamations 
placing all import and export commerce under restric- 
tions have created further uncertainty, however, and 
until this new arrangement is further worked out busi- 
ness will continue to feel the influence of the present 
regulations. A number of heavy chemicals are in scant 
spot supply, and in the main, where price changes 
have occurred the tendency has been again upward. 

Very little of the acids is available on spot. The 
Government continues to take for its own use the bulk 
of the output. Prices are without important alteration 
and in the majority of cases figures named continue 
purely nominal. 

There is not much buying interest in caustic soda 
and prices have fluctuated on account of dealer specu- 
lation. It is said that supplies are sufficient to take 
care of a larger volume of business and there is little 
question that closing prices could be shaded on firm 
bids. Soda ash in barrels continues scarce and because 
of a steady inquiry higher prices are heard in some 
quarters. 

All the alums have remained quiet, with 
lower prices named on the lump ammonia and the 
lump potassium, but in quantity most of the large 
holders of spot supplies are quoting at firmer levels. 
Aluminum sulphate is firm and prices show a slight 
advance over those of a week ago for large quantities. 
Supplies of spot and nearby material are said to be 
unusually small. Bleaching powder is firm and because 
of recent heavy buying the local. market has been prac- 
tically stripped of spot material. The Government con- 
tinues to show much interest in the future output and 
for this reason few quotations are heard for delivery 
over the year. 

Only small odd parcels of acetate of lime are offered 
since the entire output is now being controlled from 
Washington and the largest factors here say they have 
no way of knowing when they will be in a position 
to place any material in the open market. Copper 
sulphate is in good inquiry but not a great deal of 
activity has been noted and some holders would be 
willing to shade prices on firm bids. Prices continue 
high on caustic potash. 

Acid, Acetic-—Because of light supplies prices are 
still nominal and it is hard to obtain quotations on 
large business. There is a strong consumer call from 
all directions, but because the Government is taking 
the bulk of the output, other interests are not being 
supplied. Closing nominal figures ranged from 534c 
to 6%4c a pound for the 28 per cent. material; 11c@12%c 
a pound for the 56 per cent., 144%c@15%c a pound for 
the 70 per cent.; 1934c@2134c a pound for the 80 per 
cent. and 3434c@36c a pound for the glacial. 

Acid, Muriatic—The consumer call continues heavy, 
but little acid is available on spot and aside from the 
20 degree test the bulk of the present output is going 


slightly — 


to the Government for the manufacture of munitions, 
Small spot lots of the 20 degree have been quoted in 
the open market at 234c@3%c a pound, according to 
quantity, and at the close from one direction the in- 
side figure of 2}4c a pound was named. The 22 degree 
test is quoted at 344c@334c a pound, with some asking 
as high as 4c a pound. 

Acid, Nitric—Most of the leading producers of nitric 
acid are still out of the market. It is understood that 
manufacturers of nitric are having their hands full 
taking care of Government requirements. Users 
throughout the country are inquiring for all positions 
but only nominal quotations are heard at 74c@734c 
a pound for the 36 degree test; 734c@8%c a pound 
for the 38 degree nitric; 9%c@10c a pound for the 40 
degree, and 934c@10%c a pound for 42 degree material. 


Acid Sulphuric—Manufacturers of sulphuric are con- 
fining their efforts to filling Government requirements 
and taking care of old contracts. Second hands are 
occasionally offering small lots of sulphuric on the spot 
at prices higher than the nominal figures named by 
manufacturers. Nominally quotations are $41.00@$42.00 
a ton for the 66 degree material, and from $35.00 to 
$37.00 a ton for the 60 degree test, drums extra in 
each case. 


Alums—Although slightly lower prices were heard 
at the close on several of the important grades of 
alums, it appears that these figures governed only small 
quantities. Spot stocks are not large and sellers say 
that under present conditions they are not inclined to 
cut prices materially despite the somewhat slow buying 


interest. In quantity the following prices have pre- 
vailed: Ammonium lump alum, 4%4c@434c a pound; 


potassium lump 734c@8%c a pound; potassium chrome, 
21c@22'%4c a pound, and 18%c@19%c a pound for the 
ammonium chrome. 


Aluminum Sulphate—The demand for this material 
is sufficient to sustain prices even at the recent level of 
24%4,c@234c a pound for the commercial, or low grade, 
and from 27gc@3%c a pound for the iron free, or high 
grade. Nota great deal of spot material of either grade 
is to be had and because of the steady inquiry the 
undertone of the market is firm. 


Bleaching Powder—The Government continues to be 
the largest single factor in trading. With a steady call, 
and with limited supplies the condition is firm. Small 
export drums are being offered in light quantity at 3c 
@4c a pound, while in domestic drums sellers are re- 
luctant to do business at less than 2%4c a pound, with 
several holding at 234c a pound. 


Calcium Acetate—Prices are entirely nominal at the 
old level of $6.00@$6.05 per hundred pounds as the 
Government has taken over the bulk of the production 
and producers must await decisions from Washington 
before they can place any material on the open market. 


Copper Sulphate—There is a steady demand and sell- 
ers are not inclined to lower prices materially on spot 
or nearby stocks. Nichols brand is offered moderately 
on spot at 9%4c@934c a pound, according to quantity, 
The price range of the other brands is from 9%@9%c 
a pound. 

Lead Acetate—Spot supplies of all grades of acetate 


of lead continue light and prices closed firm at 1234c 
@13%c a pound for the brown ‘sugar; 16%4c@17%c 
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a pound for the white crystals; 1534c@16%4c a pound 
for the broken cakes, and 16%c@17¥%c a pound for 
the granulated. There has been heavy consumer buy- 
ing of all varieties and the spot market has been prac- 
tically cleaned up. 

Magnesite—Steady buying is reported on every hand 
and prices are holding firm at former levels. It is 
stated that supplies, while not abundant, are sufficient 
to take care of the present consumer call, but consider- 
able trouble is being experienced in moving stocks 
promptly from the coast on account of freight em- 
bargoes. The ground material is quoted on spot at $65 
a ton, New York, while California material, calcined or 
dead, is still available at $40.00 a ton, California, with 
a freight rate of $12.50 on the ton. 


Potash, Caustic—Most sellers are not inclined to 
shade 84c a pound for the light test, and there con- 
tinue offers of a Western production at 8lc@8l%c 
a pound, for the 88-92 per cent. material. The lowest 
test was available at 631%4c@64%c a pound, according 
to quantity. The inquiry from all directions is reported 
heavy. Spot supplies of caustic potash continue light 
and in some quarters it is stated that trouble is ex- 
perienced in locating sufficient spot stocks to take care 
of the volume of business being placed. 


Potassium, Prussiate—Prices have been well sustained 
and trading limited to spot stocks. For the yellow, on 
spot and afloat importers of the Japanese stocks are 
quoting firmly at $1.25@$1.30 a. pound, and for the 
red prices range from $2.25 to $2.60 a pound, according 
to quantity. The demand is strong with supplies barely 
sufficient to cover. 


Saltpetre—Closing prices were 2814c@29c a pound 
for the granulated; 29c@29%%c a pound for the powdered, 
and 311%4c@3l%ec a pound for the refined, or crystals. 
The demand is steady and a large volume of business 
has passed. The output is below normal and spot 
stocks are moderate. 


Soda, Caustic—Caustic soda has revealed further evi- 
dence of weakness and despite the very favorable of- 
ferings the figures quoted at the close ranged between 
5Y%4c@55%c a pound. From one or two directions sev- 
eral spot cars were available at 5%c a pound. For 
delivery over March a flat price of 5c a pound is heard. 
On contracts over the next three months offerings 
have been made at 5'%4c@534c a pound, while over the 
next six months around at 5%c a pound is the price 
generally heard. 


Soda Ash—Early in the week sales of light ash in 
double bags were made at 334c a pound, spot, San 
Francisco. Buyers have been displaying little interest, 
except for barrels of dense ash, but prices have pre- 
vented the consummation of pending deals. At the 
elose, light ash was available at 3c a pound. Barrels 
of light ash, rolling, could be had at 4c a pound and 
up, which barrels at works were quoted at 3%4c a pound 
and up. 


Sodium Nitrate—Importers are quoting firmly at $4.50 
a hundred pounds for the crude. The market continues 
unsettled because of the recent action of the Govern- 
ment in direct purchases of nitrate of soda for direct 
distribution to farmers. Arrivals at this port from 
Chile have not been heavy. 





EXPLOSION AT DU PONT PLANT 


An explosion in a wet mixer mill at the plant of du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wayne, N. J., ten miles from 
Paterson, set fire to the weighing house which was 
destroyed. A Federal investigation into the cause 
of the explosion has been ordered. 
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William S. Gray & Co. have advanced denatured 
alcohol to 73c per gallon in carloads. 





Fire, on Feb. 4, badly damaged buildings numbers 9 
and 13 at the plant of the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





The Syn Galenic Chemical Company, Sandusky, Ohio, 
has filed notice of an increase in its capital from $20,000 
to $50,000 to provide for expansion. 





Castorseed to the amount of 7,682 bags arrived at 
London on January 26. Nine hundred tons of castor- 
seed arrived at Hull on January 22. 





The British Government has decided to make loans 
of several million pounds to dye making firms to 
extend their plants and carry on research work. 





The reduction plant of the Syracuse Rendering Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., was recently destroyed by fire with 
total loss estimated at approximately $60,000. C. F. Farns- 
worth is general manager. 

coe ceeeeanell 

Miss Helen Updegrapf, Newark, Del., a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, has been appointed assistant chemist at the 
Delaware College experiment station, Newark, succeeding 
Professor A. C. Whittier, resigned. 





Jacob S. Popper is under arrest in New York for 
having explosives in his possession. He had a labor- 
atory for testing high explosives and the Army Intelli- 
gence Service are investigating the extent of his 
activities. 





The State Senate, Trenton, N. J., has passed a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Richards, providing that members of 
the State Board of Pharmacy shall be appointed by the 
Governor from a list furnished by the New Jersey Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 





Fire recently destroyed the plant of the Beaver Manu- 
facturing Company, Essex and Pearson streets, Andover, 
Mass., manufacturer of chemicals, with loss estimated at 
about $80,000. The company was engaged upon im- 
portant Government contracts at the time of the fire 





The General Chemical Company has declared the 
usual quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on its pre- 
ferred stock payable April 1 to holders of record March 
18. At the annual meeting of the stockholders the 
retiring directors were re-elected. Subsequently the 
board organized by re-electing the old officers. Dr. 
Wm. H. Nichols is chairman of the Board. W. H. 
Nichols, Jr., is president. 





E. J. du Pont de Nemours & Co., have applied to 
the Federal Trade Board for licenses to use certain 
blue dyes for which patents were issued to German 
companies. There are twenty-three applications on 
file similar to the following: “Patent No. 724789, April 
7, 1903, to Rene Bohn, of Mannheim, Germany, assignor 
to Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik, of Ludwigshafen- 
on-the-Rhine, Germany, a corporation. Blue dye and 
process of making same.” 
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! The Drug & Chemical Markets 





LARGER INQUIRIES, BUT TRADING RESTRICTED 


New York Importers Unable to Obtain Supplies— 
Price Changes are Mainly Upward—Transportation 


Delays Hamper Drug Deliveries—No Shipping 
Facilities from Primary Markets 


Increased inquiries for drugs and pharmaceutical chemi- 
cals are reported in the trade, but sales are restricted owing 
to short supplies of crude materials and scarcity of fin- 
ished products. 

Price advances occurred in American refined and Japan- 
ese camphor. Botanical drugs are higher. Golden seal 
root and St. Vincent arrowroot were advanced. Tinnevel- 
ly senna leaves declined. Some price gains for barks were 
established. Transportation delays make it difficult to 
replenish stocks. Trading in medicinal gums is slow, but 
short supplies are keeping prices up. 

Seeds and herbs are unsettled. Prospect of replenish- 
ing stocks to meet spring and summer requirements are 
not favorable. It is generally conceded by leading in- 
terests that prices wili reach high levels. Spices used in 
the manufacture of drugs and essential oils are scarcer 
than at any time in sixty years. Numerous grades are 
out of the market and prices in the near future will be 
quoted nominal. Nearly all spices are quoted lower here 
than in the Orient and other primary producing markets, 
but there are no ships to bring the supplies to this market. 


Phenolphthalein and acetphenetidin are lower. Essential 
oils scored sharp advances particularly for cumin and 
patchouli. Oil of bergamot was an exception, due to an 


accumulation of stocks. 

Cable advices from Marseilles reported that the French 
Government had prohibited further exports of foenugreek 
seed. 





PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Original Packages) 


Advanced 
Alcohol, Denatured, 2c Mastic 7." 4c 
Arrowroot, St. Vincent, 3c Menthol, 


Buchu Leaves, Long, Short, 5c 

Camphor, Japanese, 10%c 
American Refined, 8c 

Cassia, China, Selected, 1c 


ae ‘Singapore 110s, Ic 
Oil of Cassia, ic 

Cumin, $1 

Patchouli, $2 


Saigon, Ic Peppermint, 5c 
Cloves, Zanzibar, 3c Sodium Bicarbonate, 10c per 
Gilead Balm, 9c 100 Ibs. 


Golden Seal Root, 50c 
Declined 


Senna Leaves, Tinnevelly, 2%4c 
Oil of Bergamot, 30c Tamarinds, 20c per keg 
Phenolphthalein, $2.75 Tillia Flowers, Without Leaves, 
Silver Nitrate, 1c 2c 


Acetphenetidin, 25c 


Acetphenetidin—Owing to increased omertape and 
keener selling competition, prices declined 25c a pound. 
Sellers are quoting from $4.75 to $5.00 a pound. 

Alcohol, Denatured—Leading makers advanced quo- 
tations 2c a gallon for car-lots. Offerings of spot lots 
ranged from 73c to 74c a gallon for 180 proof. The rise 
was attributed to a better demand and further curtail- 
ment of stocks. 

Arsenic—Trading is inactive, large buyers having am- 
ple supplies for several months. White arsenic is of- 
fered at %4c lower to 16c @ 16%c a pound for carlots 
on the spot. Futures are offered at 15c a pound. 


Arrow Root—St. Vincent root closed firmer under 
smallness of supplies and limited spot offerings. Hold- 


ers in most quarters are quoting 14c @ 15c a pound, 
showing a gain of 3c a pound over recent sales. 





Asafoetida Gum—The trend of the market is firmer 
due to small arrivals and further diminution of spot 
supplies. Sellers in some quarters are refusing to ac- 
cept bids below $1.65 for lump gum while others are 
asking $1.70 a pound. 

Bismuth Salts—The market shows a strengthening 
tendency and in some quarters a rise in prices is pre- 
dicted, based on lighter stocks and higher costs of 
production. Spot lots of bismuth citrated are quoted 
at $3.30 a pound. 

Buchu Leaves—The market has strengthened under 
a further reduction in spot stocks. Importers are ask- 
ing 5c advance to $1.25 @ $1.30 for short and $1.40 @ 
$1.45 a pound for short leaves on the spot. 


Camphor—Offers of refined Japan 2%-pound slabs 
were cabled at a price equivalent to 87%c a pound for 
March-April shipment. The Japanese will make no 
direct shipments of camphor to London for the next 
three months. The United States is receiving fairly 
regular consignments so that British supplies are likely 
to be drawn from this source. Toward the close of the 
market American refiners raised prices on domestic re- 
fined 8c to the basis of 92%c a pound for supplies in 
bulk, barrels added. Japanese camphor was raised 
10%c on the basis of 92%4c a pound for 2%4-pound slabs. 

Codeine—Makers are repeating prices on the bulk 
basis of $8.05 a pound for sulphate supplies, cans in- 
cluded. 

Glycerin, C. P.—The demand is light and a renewal 
of selling pressure is apparent. Refiners are quoting 
67'%c in drums and 69c a pound in cans, immediate de- 
livery. For forward deliveries, 67c a pound was named. 
In the West, producers quoted 66c a eae for chemi- 
cally pure in drums. 

Glycerin, Crude—Prices for spot soap-lye loose are 
slightly easier and closed %c lower at 46c @ 46%c a 
pound while saponification is quoted at 50c @ 5lc a 
pound, showing a gain of lc a pound. Parcels for 
February-March shipment were offered at 5lc a pound 
for loose, for the 88 per cent. 


Gilead Balm—Curtailment of stocks led to an ad- 
vance of 9c a pound. Sellers are quoting 60c @ $1.05 
a pound, as to quality. 


Golden Seal Root—Prices for whole root scored an 
advance of 50c a pound, in sympathy with higher 
primary markets and decreased spot supplies. Holders 
are naming $5.30 @ $5.35 a pound. 


Mastic Gum—Scant supplies in primary markets 
abroad and moderate stocks here caused a firmer senti- 
ment among local importers. Prices were advanced 
4c and sellers are quoting 69c @ 80c a pound as to grade. 


Menthol—The market closed firmer under a better 
demand and stronger advices from Japan. Offerings 
are larger and spot lots were lowered 5c to $3.25 @ 
$3.30 a pound. In some quarters $3.50 a pound is named. 


Mercury—The supply here is light and prices closed 
firm. Sellers continue to quote a wide margin ranging 
from $125@$135 a flask of 75 pounds. Offerings from 
the coast, according to reports, are more liberal for 
immediate shipment at a shade lower. 


Morphine—Manufacturers are repeating former prices 
on the basis of $12.80 an ounce for sulphate in bulk, 
5 ounce cans included. As the crude material remains 
scarce and firm, lower prices are not expected in the 
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near future. Second hands are offering supplies at 
makers’ prices. The Persian gum has so much lower 
morphine content that the output of morphine is more 
restricted. 

Oil of Bergamot—More liberal offerings due to easier 
primary markets led to a decline of 30c a pound. Sellers 
are quoting spot lots at $5.45@$5.80 a pound as to 
brand. 

Oil of Cassia-—-Owing to the increased cost of cassias 
and uncertainties as to arrivals of fresh stocks, prices 
are likely to go higher. Holders of all grades of cassia 
oil have raised spot quotations 5c to the basis of $1.75 
@$1.85 a pound for lead free supplies. 

Oil of Clove—Prices rule strong in sympathy with 
the price of cloves and smallness of supplies of oil. 
Handlers, however, are naming former quotations of 
$3.20 and upward for supplies in tins and $3.25 for sup- 
plies in bottles, as to brand. Cloves are in active de- 
mand by pressers and prices are slowly advancing. 


Oil of Cumin—Scarcity of seed and a further reduc- 
tion in the supply of oil caused an advance of $1 a 
pound. Handlers in some quarters quoted $8 while one 
leading firm named $9 a pound. 

Oil of Patchouli—Lack of raw material and smallness 
of supplies of oil led to a firmer sentiment among hold- 
ers. Offerings were raised $2 to $26@$30 a pound, as 
to brand. The uncertainty regarding further arrivals 
of crude material is forcing prices upward. 


Oil of Wintergreen—Leading interests were firm in 
their views on prices owing to a further decrease in 
the spot supply. Offerings are moderate at $4.25 while 
in many quarters bids below $4.50 a pound for true 
leaf supplies are being rejected. 


Opium—Arrivals of the crude material continue light. 
Importers are quoting U. S. P. granulated and pow- 
dered at $30@$35. Persian is held at $27@$30 a pound. 
It is reported that larger shipments of gum will be 
made to the United States, which may improve the 
situation. Arrivals of opium at Liverpool from January 
14 to 19 amounted to 100 cases. 


Phenolphthalein—Aggressive selling competition cul- 
minated in a decidedly weaker market with a sharp drop 
of $2.75 a pound. Offerings were made at $6.50 while 
some sellers quoted $7 a pound. 

Quinine—Trading continues inactive particularly 
among second hands, but prices remain firm at 85c@88c 
an ounce for spot sulphate stocks. Domestic makers 
are repeating former quotations- of 75c an ounce for 
sulphate in bulk, covering 100 ounces, tins included. 
Arrivals at San Francisco from Batavia comprised 265 
cases. Advices from London said that Dutch manu- 
facturers are expected in the market for January-Feb- 
ruary shipment from Holland. 


Resorcin—Competition among sellers has led to an 
irregular market. Prices of U. S. P. supplies ruled 
nominally unchanged with sellers quoting $8.50@$9 a 
pound. 


Saccharin—Price of insoluble guaranteed goods 
closed steadier under limited supplies for immediate 
delivery. For delivery within three weeks offerings at 
$22@$22.25 a pound were reported, while scattered small 
odd lots were held at $22 a pound for immediate de- 
livery. Some manufacturers, according to reports, are 
sold up for the next 60 days, and futures were offered 
at about $17, while second hands named from $18@$21 
a pound. 





Silver Nitrate—In response to a lower market for 
silver, quotations for nitrate of silver were lowered 1%c 
a pound. Offerings were made at 55%c an ounce for 
lots of 500 ounces and over. 
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Sodium Benzoate—Increased liquidation of supplies 
caused a depression. In some quarters the belief pre- 
vailed that liquidation had about ended, while others 
claimed that in order to sustain prices the demand 
would have to improve materially. Parcels of U. S. P. 
granulated are quoted at $4.50@$4.90 a pound. 

Senna Leaves, Tinnevelly—Offerings were larger at 
124%4c@20c a pound as to quality. Accumulation of 
supplies was given as the cause of the decline. 

Tamarinds—The market was weaker owing to the 
anxiety of holders to market their stocks. Supplies in 
kegs were lowered 20c to $3.70@$3.80 a keg. 

Tin Bichloride—Limited quantities are being offered 
at 2334c@24c a pound, as to size of purchase. The 
demand is light but prices are firmly maintained owing 
to the scant supply of tin. 


Of Trade Interest t 


La Compagnie Chimique Canadienne, dealers in drugs, 
etc., is registered at Montreal. 














Cinchona to the amount of 2,797 bales arrived at Liver- 
pool during the period from Dec. 29 to Jan. 5. 





The annual election of the Drug and Chemical Club 
takes place at 100 William street, Thursday, Feb. 21, at 
one o'clock. 





The area devoted to the cultivation of castor beans in 
Texas this year may exceed 100,000 acres, according to a 
report from Austin. 





Morris Herrmann of the firm of Morris Herrmann 
& Co., 200 Fifth avenue, manufacturers and dealers in 
dry colors, died on February 9 of pneumonia. 





Collections from the chemical, drug and dyestuffs 
trades for the United Hospital Fund in New York for 
1917 amounted to $3,842. Leading firms gave from 
$25 to $300 each. 





The Montana Chrome Mining Company has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Delaware with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000. Incorporators: F. R. Hansell, I. 
Vernon Pimm, S. C. Seymour, of Philadelphia. 





Dr. Strandgard‘s Medicine Co., Ltd., of Toronto, has 
been incorporated to manufacture proprietary articles 
and medicines, with an authorized capital of $100,000, 
by Dr. Jean F. Strandgard, Hugh John Macdonald, 
John Latimer and others. 





Jonathan W. Plummer, formerly of Chicago, died re- 
cently in Dixon, Ill, at the residence of his son, J. P. 
Plummer. He was born in Richmond, Ind., where he 
was engaged in the wholesale drug business. In 1876 he 
moved to Chicago where he organized the wholesale drug 
firm of Morrisson, Plummer & Co., afterwards Plum- 
mer & Plummer. 





John Clarke & Co. say of herbs and roots: “The 
market is very active in spot and nearby goods,—the 
recurring trade needs are large and cover nearly all 
the articles in the list. For some time past, it has 
been more and more apparent that unless fresh supplies 
in most grades should soon appear, there was bound 
to be serious shortage and resultant violence of fluctu- 
ation in spot values. These fresh supplies, excepting 
in pepper, have not materialized, and the demand from 
consumers has distinctly broadened again.” 
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NOTICE — The prices herein 
quoted are for large lots in Original 
Packages as usually Purchased by 


Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


In view of the scarcity of some 
items subscribers are advised that 
quotations on such articles are mere- 
ly nominal, and not always an in- 
dication that supplies are to be had 


at the prices named. 





Drugs and Chemicals 





Acetanilid, C.P., bbls. bulk Ib — — .80 


PRE cpovcnceicccvnscavneses Ib. .35 — .36 
Acetphenetidin 4...........00- Ib. 4.75 — 5.00 
*Aconitine, %-oz. vials ...... ea. —--—- — 
Reet Rant, Bie 1 acovcsscsse Ib — — .57 
Alcohol, 188 proof ............ gal. — — 4.93 
190 proof, U.S.P. eeeeBal, — — 4.95 
Cologne Spirit, 190 proof. — gal. — —5% 
Wood, ~* j TS PL. ccvccvsed gal. 135 — 1.37 
FT PS. ccccscccscvene eoeeeegal, 1.40 — 1.42 
Denatured, 180 proof ...... gal. — — .73 
188 proof cbesbuscesuseeene gal — — .74 
DIBPRIGS cccvossvccisescccsscce Ib. 1.25 — 1.45 
RRS: THRUEE cccnivncecnes Ib. .30 — .32 
oe besbeebpebebbene cocccccl De — wH 
Mea SB. shane genes ib. - = 

Alozn, v. powd. .......Ib. _- 
a ‘Acetate ..... ae — # 
PRRERRIISE civncoccuvessesheens Ib. — 2.20 
Salghate, CP. ....cccccosccns Ib. — 35 
Ambergris, black ............ oz. 10, —14.00 
Ty. acksssbenbbsebibonsene oz. 24 —27.00 


Ammonium, Acetate, cryst..Ib. 
Benzoate, cryst. U. S. P. Ib. 
Bi _§ Beatie? ib 


a 


romate, ‘ —120 
oo gran., bulk ...... Ib. — .76 
Carb.Dom.,U.S.kegs,powd Ib. — .12 
eee. gg ebabowbnness > - 

ophosphite .........se00- ; —2. 
I odde ee ERT RORTE beeen Ib. — 4.20 
Molybdate, Pure ........... _ — 7.0 
Muriate, EE EBA — 45 
Nitrate, cryst., C P. ...... ib — .26 

EOL, .sennsnncsonveovecrsens lb. — .54 
CERIRIE, PATE ovccccosccneve Ib. — 1.15 
Persulphate sebeeeegonadonsen Ib. — 1.25 
Phosphate (Dibasic) ....... lb. — & 
REEETEMEE  esseuenrveencecses Ib. 160 — 1.63 

Amy] Acetate, bulk ........ gal. 5.35 — 5.40 
Antimony Chlor. (Sol. butter of 

EE lb. .18 — .W 
Needle powder ............ lb. .14 — Id 
Sulphate, 16-17 per cent. free 

SEEPS covnscusinenccesnse lb. 50 — .52 

Antipyrine, bulk ........... Ib. 21.00 —22.00 
Apomorphine Hydrochloride .oz — —31.20 
PR. DURE eicbecssisnusnisen Ib. .28 — .29 
POOIOE: kiscenccucceccasece lb, 323 — 3% 
DEES ovascucccendcvoesdosonsnd Ib. .16 — .18 
es SS eee lb 65 — 
TURD cebnvibeesvensesecsecs lb. .16 — .16% 


Atropine, Alk. U.S.P.,l-oz. v. oz. — —47.50 





Sulphate, U.S.P., l-oz. v. oz = — A 
Balm of Gilead Buds ........ lb. .€0 — 1.05 
*Barium Carb. prec., pure ... > -- = 

"Chlorate, pure .....ccccoce -_- = 
Bay Rum, ag Rico . 335 — 3.50 

i: SORE cencsnnserenee 3.85 — 4.00 
pennniiderde Cone bitter oil or 

almonds) 


Benzol, See Coal Tar Crudes 
Berberine, Sulphate, 1-oz. ¢.v.oz. 2.50 — 3.00 
Beta Naphthol (see Intermediates) 


Bismuth, Citrate U.S.P......lb. — — 3.30 
a eoeelb, — — 3.15 
Subcarbonate, U.S.P. ......lb. — — 3.25 
PS shssbixevieeses elb — — 3.2 
Subiodide ......... sneeee eeelb — —5.90 
ee Ib — — 2.85 
eee lb, — —29 
Valerate ...... ibibktocea. “sak — 4.50 

*Nominal. 








WHERE TO BUY 








SODIUM SULPHIDE 
FUSED & CRYSTALS 
BORAX - Powdered 
POTASH ALUM (Iron Free) 


ALL BELOW THE MARKET. 


CAREX CO. 309Broadway,N.Y.C. 





Borax, in bbls., crystals...... Ib. 
Crystals, U.S.P., Kegs...... Ib. 
Bromine, U.S.P., tins ........ Ib. 
Bargundy Pitch ...cscosescess Ib. 
_ eee Ib. 
Cadmium Bromide, crystals..lb. 4.20 
SOE. seb nueeeibensnees eocees Syiie=4 
PERE SHOES ci xcenccvesesns Ib. 2.00 
Caffeine, alkaloid, bulk ...... lb. 12.50 


Hydrobromide ........esesee- 1 
es Ib 


Citrated, U.S.P. 
Phosphate . 
Sulphate 

Calcium Glycerophosphate ...lb. 

Hypophosphite, 100 Ibs. ....lb. 1 

SE: Soksnsksbabesescapunie > 
Phosphate, Precip pekokeaben Ib. 
Sulpliocarbolate ....... soevenee. 


Calomel, see Mercury. 
Camphor, Am. ref’d. pean: 


Square of 4 ounces ...... 
16’s in 1-lb. carton.......... 
24's in 1-lb cartons ...... Ib. 
22’s in 1-Ilb. cartons ...... lb. 
Cases of 100 blocks...... Ib 
Japan, refined, 2%4-lb. slabs Ib. 
Monobromated ........ snébee Ib. 2, 
Cantharides, Chinese ....... Ib. 
DEO sinnoveonsensacke lb. 1. 
ear Ib. 4. 
a - lb. 4. 
Carbon bisulphide, bulk ..... Ib. 
RERDDAI, (As) Ot cabhwsbsewswecnnne Ib. 
Gerieem Oxalate ccocccccsecsss Ib. 
Chalk, prec. light, English...1b. 
SURONY: wccksopnctsdeanswusie Ib. 


an antanen, U.S.P. "> 
ja 


pene Willow, powdered...lb 

Wood, powdered ........... Ib. 
Ciforine, Tigatd cecsscecccocs Ib. 
Chloroform, drums ........... Ib, 


Chrysarobin, U. S. P. .......lb. 6.20 


Cinchonidin, Alk. .........00. oz. 
Cinchonine, Alk., crystals ..oz. 
ES SE ES ROO oz. 


sqenaeer pebeevencncene weeone oe > 


Cobait, pow’d (Fly Poison). ‘I. 
ISEDNEE vcinbbueebacvesseweceke 
Cocaine, alkaloid, 1-oz. v. a 


rennin, large cryst., 


Pub NObSONAEbESEO REST oz. 
Cocoa Butter, bulk............ Ib, 
CRBES, BORETS. 205000000060 Ib. 
Codeine, Alk., Bulk ........ oz. 
RUE RDN” Sc iwesencvael oz. 
Phosphate, Bulk .........++. - 
OS eee 
Collodion, U.S.P., 1-lb. cans tb. 
Colocynth, Trieste, whole..... Ib. 
We Le § Se Ib. 
Spanish Apples ...........0s0. 


—— Chloride, eg cryst, Ib. 
eate, mass, l-oz, jars, 


20 p.c 
Corrosive, Sublimate, see Mercury. 
Cotton Soluble ......ccccccess ib. 


Coumarin, refined ............. b. 23.75 


Cream of Tartar, cryst.U.S.P. ib: 
Powdered, 99 Pp.c. ...cccccoce Ib. 


SRENG, TEED. coscveccesces Ib. 1.85 
6 eee Ib. 26.00 
EOE, MEER. oecnsncsevcosve i 
Cuttlefish Bones, Trieste...... lb. . 
Jewelers large .......cccecee lb. 1.42 
ME > ciocksssbesscnnouste lb. 1.27 
*Nominal. 
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Cuttlefish Bone, French...... Ib. 
Dover’s Powder, U.S.P. .....lb. 
Dragon’s Blood, Mass......... Ib. 
er Ib. 
Emetine, Alk., act we ea. 
Hydrochloride, SP. 15 gr. 
WHE Wkiswsvsansbesnseedanse ea. 
Epsom Salts (see Mag. Sulph.) 
Ergot, Russian eles 
MRI a csekbesneas® 1b: 
Riner, G. 3. 22, TD ececsasec Ib. 
U, S. P., 1880 ....scseesceseee lb. 
MEINE. scasbowrcsaecban esse , 
SO ee eee 
Formaldehyde 
Gelatin, silver .. 
EGE. sascdsbwheeneonsdeeesee Ib. 
Glycerin, C. P., bulk ........Ib. 


Drums and bbls. added ....1b. 
ine, Wl GOGE seoscusecaxkanese lb. 
Dynamite, drums included i 


Saponification, loose ...... 

Soap, Lye, loose .......0e0« Ib. 
Grains of Paradise ........... Ib. 
Guaiacol, Liquid: ...sc0ccescsee Ib. 


SRORTRUS osu sntacwannkensinsnace lb. 
*Haarlem Oil, bottles .....gross 


Hexamethylenetetramine ....]b. 
Hops, N. Y., 1917 prime,..... Ib. 


Pacific Coast, 1917, Prime Ib. 


Hydrogen Peroxide, U.S.P., 10 gr. lots 


4-0z. bottles ........s06- gross 
12-0z. bottles ........ ++ -ZTOSS 
16-0z. bottles .......... gross 
Somsiouns Sncbaspwanaoen Ib. 
ps Rea a 
Todine, Mesarioory spakbesiew Ib. 


Iodoform, Powdered, bulk ..1b. 


TMPMEMED \onecbbensencnsssenecte Ib, 


Iron Citrate, U.S.P. .........1b. 


Phosphate, U.S.P. ...cccccce Ib. 
Pyrophosphate, U.S.P. .....lb. 
singlass, American ........... lb. 
DRDRMERE . osccecsssvencscssene Ib. 
ES eee re Ib. 
oS Pe Uy) ae ee epee: lb 
Kola Nuts, Wst Indies ..... Ib. 
Lanolin, hydrous, cans ...... Ib. 
Anhydrous, cans ........ lb. 
Lead Carbonate, med. ....... Ib. 
Chloride ........ oninnebeeenens Ib. 
BOUIEE, TEUDES. sovcesnesesens Ib. 
Licorice, Mass, Syrian ....... Ib. 
*Sticks, bdls. Corigliano ...lb. 
peli, TSB. cccsdcrxcaed “4 
Lycopodium, U. S. P ......... 
Magnesium ne le kegs Ib: 
Glycerophosphate ............ 
Hypophosphite ........s.0+. lb. 
WEE aivenbsnecnsosentwese lb. 
Ovide, tins light .......... Ib. 
POrensGs, CBRE ccccccecccce Ib. 
ome Ib. 
Sulphate, Epsom Salts, tech 
100-lbs. 
Manganese Glycerophos ...... lb. 
Hypophosphite ...........00- lb. 
MEE). aiaus sevasiawauuNweane Ib. 
OS Sa ee ee: lb. 
Sulphate, crystals .......... lb. 
Manna, large flake .......... Ib. 
ORE WNMOP 5 vavccscanensen¥e Ib. 
Menthol, Japanese ........... Ib. 
Mercury, flasks, 75 Ibs. 
SEND \ ss voswuexsbaubinae Ib. 
oe Ee are Ib. 
he og ee lb 
Blue or queen 30 p. c. ....Ib 
SE RO: 
Cheon, “American ........ Ib. 
Corrosive Sublimate cryst. - 
Powdered, Granular ...... 
ine. OEE: ckgssssicen — 
| ae cprekbabeobencl Ib. 
Re «lb. 
Red Precipitate ...... soebsetOs 
Powdered .......... 1 
White Precipitates 
Powdered ........- 





*Nominal. 
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Methylene Blue, medi 


CANS ccccccccce sees 


Moss, Icelan 
ee 


Tonquin 
Grain Cab 

Tonquin 

Druggists 


Synthetic .............. eeeeelb. 11.50 
Naphthalene, See Coal Tar Products, 
Nickel and Ammon, Sulphate Ib, 


Sulphate .......0000cce0000.,, Ib. 
Nux Vomica, whole ......., 5 
Powdered ©8980 08eseneeesce Ib. 
*Opium, cores) USP. ...5,. 
stat dl aa f 
SRN ssssceseresszces..., Ib. 32.00 
Powdered, if: ee Ib. 32.00 
Oxgall, pur, of}. eee aii 
ppg ea 
Paraffin White Oil, U.S.P. g 
Paris Green, MEER ee cess lesce is. Ib, 
' Petrolatum, light amber bbls. Ib, 
TION sessavesiseaseceeees,,. Ib. 
Be ON sirctiinciccas,... 


<et piniy a 
Phenolphthalein Sasa wewceeaes 
*Phosphorus, yellow .......... 

OF shsts6sesinkcenencecs,.. Ib. 
*Pilocarpine, Alk., 10 8T. v...gr. 
EOE icicisstierisisceses.. Ib. 13.00 —18.00. 
--lpsage, A b 
Petassium POCTREE oocsccicens 

POUND: Ssninesienninessa. Ib. 

NINE Sissévcessas....., 

sie a Ib. 

Bromide, (bulk, Cat) .6505 

citrate, bulle 2. .0..5.50000"° Ib 

lycerophosphate, bulk ....o0z. 

Hypophosphite, bulk ...... 

peaide, Gali oo...” Ib. 

Lactophosphate ee oz. 

ermanganate, U.S.P, ..... ' 

ME Kiser, on ib. 2 

Sulphate, oo a Ib 

artrate, powdered ....-"*° b 


Quinine, Sulph. 100 oz. 
-0z. ting 


*German 
ah | 


Tae tHE ipdisenese lb. 


Quinidine Alk. crystals, ting oz, 
tay hae, eh 


Resorcin crystals, U.S.P..... 
als, bxs., Ib, 

Powdered, UIE cise cu. b 
Saccharin, U.S.P., soluble..., 

U.S.P., Insoluble .....,... 
Salicin, 5 ge ee Ib. 16.00 
Salol, US.P., bulk 0.0.0... 


Rochelle Salt, cryst 


Sandalwood 


"Nominal, 


cinal ., 

Milk, powdered ..........,.... Ib. 
Mirbane Oil, refined, drums Ib. 
Morphine, Acet, _ | iS 
Sulphate, bulk ......0. 

Diacety], Hydrochloride, 5- 

#0 000ee.0Z, 

Ethyl, Hydrochloride,1-0z.y.02. 

d 





tins ..oz, 





hd ete) ST PTET: 


te alo oa nile 
Santonin, cryst., U.S.P, .... 
eon, a 


Scammony, 2! aD 
ct 8 
Seidlitz Mixture, | ag Ib. 


Silver Nitrate 500-0z. lots... 
Soap, Castile, white, pure..,., 
Marseilles, WHO escsreicny. 


Green, DOTS ve scsssscccsecs 
Ordi HONG *8esnbeseocdcsces, 


WHERE To BUY 


Antoine Chiris Company 


18-20 PLATT ST., N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS 
AL 













Soap, Castile, Mottled, Pure lb, (15 — 16 
guy. RP etapa a 13 
dium, Acetate,U.S.P.-gran, 1 .29 
Benzoate, gran. U.S.P....... Ib. 4.50 — 4.90 
Bicarb, U.S.P., Powd.,bbls. Ib. 024— 03 
Bromide, U.S.P., bulk ..... lb 65 ~— -66 
a gg Rael oz. 2.50 — 3.50 
Citrate, U.S.P., 27 | Sie ee 67 
Granular, U.S.P: Seeeiseces ai ces 77 
Glycerophosphate, Crystals..lb. 265 — 2.70 
yPpophosphite, U.S. ie saves Ib. 1.10 — 1.35 
Todide, bulk *£0beeenecceceen _ — 3.90 
Phosphate, U.S. 8ran....lbo — — .13 
Recrystalized Reewened D YY 18 
Dried ......... seesceeelb, = (25 — 26 
Salicylate, WISP. cae. ee 90 
Sulph. (Glauber’s Salt) ....1b; —: 2 
Tungstate CC I ce |: a eR 
Spermaceti, DIOOKB ise ccc,5ccc2 | a 28 
Spirit Ammonia, U. SP. ccc 45 — 155 
Aromatic, U, ee: ae 7 ee -50 
Nitrous Ether, U. S, We cceckthe 48 — .49 
Ether  Seeietebtuas ae — 165 
Storax, liquid cases /"**’ Ib. 3.60 — 460 
ogrz | Strontium Bromide, bulk... 75 — .76 
"o’|  lodide, bulk lb, — — 3°59 
Nitrate ...../777' 24 — 29 
124%] _ Salicylate, U.S.P, b. 125 — 139 
Strychnine Alkd,cryst,Y%vial oz. — 2.35 
SE satsccunccssa oz, — 2.35 
|, HRC Rectang oz, — 2.35 
Sulphate, crystals, bulk +.0Z, — 2.05 










S 


Sugar of Mi] » Powdered..,.. Ib, 


~ 
uw 
=) 


Sulphonal, 100 oz. lots ....°” 1.25 
Sulphonethylmethane, U.S.P. Ib, r+] —16. 

eas 95 

70 

85 

00 





00 
Sulphonmethane, U.S.P, . -Ib. 12 —13.% 
Sulphur, bbls. rol] -100 lbs. 3. — 4.00 
Ls TTY eae ++-100 Ibs. 3.85 — 4.15 
Flowers .... "7" ++-100 Ibs. 4. — 4.50 
Tamarinds tse sash se einaces IB: AUS -08%% 
ON Re Rtateaie Per keg 3.70 “_ 3.80 
Tartar Emetic, U.S.P. sooeeeelb. 166 — 69 
MOD Sa sirtsncsenseins, Ib. .60%~— -61 
Terpin NE. sehscinerncnass. Ib. 56 — 60 
Thymol, crystals, U.S.P, eeeelb. 15.50 — 16.00 
Iodide, U.S.P., bulk seceeeelb, —16.55 
Tin, bichloride, 1 ee ID, 233% 25 
Oxide, 500 Ib, 2) a Ib. .75 — .g9 


Toluol. See Coal Tar Crudes. 
Turpentine, Venice, True....1b. 3.65 — 3.75 
ONO sisisisicssnirenin.. a) 13 


cheng tee CaaS oz ©6675 — & 


Witch Hazel Ext., dble dist., 
So aS gal. 1.18 — 1.23 


Zine CORON oo soniceses,... Me Ar ns 24 
ONO stccviasissgocass -: Ib, 116 ~ 17 
a WE i = — 4.00 
Metallic, Enea ae | 75 


Oxide, Powd, U.S.P., bbls, Ib. 41 — 44 











Acids 

Acetic, 56 MN Kes s5 sesaecug. i dt 12% 
Glacial, 99 P.c. carboys..... Ib. 34344— 36 
tihng ian eae Ib. 2.75 — 3.00 
*Benzoic, from gum .......... mM aa 
si: tical | a — 6.00 
Boric, itil Ce Ib: ..dgi4=. 15 
Powdered, Lo Ib: 1396 15 
Butyric, Tech., 60 Se Ib. 1.45 — 1.55 
NONE asic scssesessn,... Ib. 4.35 — 4.45 
*Carbolic, cryst., U.S.P., drs. Sox 55 
SE OIE casiveceseiss.. Ib, 60 — 61 
Z'6. Betties ............... Oy SF as 58 
50 to 100-Ib, COB: ccc... aos 55, a 

— 6.35 


Chrysophanic WWWae'69 esiteineienc Ib. 6.20 
“Nominal, 
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Peppermint, ee 3.30 —1@ Wild Cher. Ib. 11 15 
| An seecccceeelD, 11 — , 
Petit Grain, ‘S0." America 12 14 Sige | Witch Hesel i220 Ib. 04 — [05 
. . o2edD. ¢ — 
Sept hcondiee cconsccss SAD kee BEANS 
OED 6S cseisus seceseeeeelD. 2.70 — 2.85 Calabar eereecscceccccecccsscel Dy 39 —— 
Pine Needles .................. Ib. 220 —230 |St. 1 OR ca, Ib 24 — 26 
Rose, natural ....000777°°""" oz. 24.50 —28.00 | St. John’s Bread .... ib. SF = 073% 
Synthetic ....... sereeceeeeesOZ, 250 — 4.00 onka, Angostura wes ‘lb. 87 — (93 
osemary, French srsscceceeelbD. 85 — 90 Rae bbe basibebior cold, 64 — 69 
_ _ eae cesecce cocceeelb, 40 — (45 ORION osc nseicrcesaa.,. -lb, .70 — 17% 
Sandalwood, East India .....1b. 13.50 —14.00 Vanilla, Mexican, whole lb. 4.60 — 5.70 
Pe RNED ei ccsseswnwccen Ib. 11.00 —11,25 ME Sekcbeieatys. ccc 3.45 — 3.85 
ssafras, natural ..........° Ib — — 1.65 Bourbon ........... ara . 2.05 — 2.70 
SURE Gh Seba cuewcnuecne Ib. .28 — (29 South American ..../"’ Ib. 3.70 — 3.90 
cee, A a pevsesseu lb — —650 Tahiti, White Label “!’""* Ib. 1.45 — 1.50 
PONE sessscessatvececcerer Ib. 3.50 — 3.75 RSOCR GBET  icesns cc. Ib. 1.30 — 1.40 
BEER  sssasbsvinvobmrncen Ib. 1.00 — 1.25 
Deny Sobek eb ensbs pons ceceeced Ib. 3.00 — 3.75 9% — 96 
Thyme, red, French ......7""" Ib. 160 — 1.75 114 — 138 
White, French ......./°°""" Ib. 1.75 — 2.00 a 111 
*Wine, Ethereal, J oe ll — ,13 
Wintergreen, leaves, true seeelb. 4.25 — 450 32 — 35 
Birch, Sweet ........... “Ib. 2.30 — 2.50 06 — 07 
Synthetic, U.S.P. bulk. - 825 — 90 8 — .08Y 
(os eee - 9.00 — 9.25 10 — .10% 
Wormwood ......02727777" - 4.25 — 4.50 WY— .12% 
Ylang Ylang, Bourbon . 12.50 —15.00 16 — .18 
Sage b. 35.00 —40,00 -_-_- — 
ici aR Ib. 10.00 —24.00 0 — 06 
OLEORESINS 
Aspidium (Malefern) ......., Ib. 17.50 —18.00 Sig Ib. 1.60 — 1,70 
Capsicum, 1-Ib, bottles ...... Ib. 4.50 — 5.50 ROWORAD ooo. oc Ib. 155 — 1.65 
BED Sessdusebsteeecdbvcccce Ib. — — 600 ORME ei ee psbcees-cacccecs lb, 60 — 165 
TS ae aeeeean: Ib. 3.50 — 4.50 PMSOMMNIG Cosi csicikescccc co | 
*Parsley Fruit (Petroselinum) |b, 6.75 — 7.50 Chamomile, Belgian .......... Ib, .45 — .50 
Pepper, EE as olec ut cov Ib. 10.50 —11.75 [on bob rhe Sesbaseeeude ch ib, 5 — 55 
ullein (so-called) ........." Ib. 1.80 — 2.05 BROMIURG ooo suigics cc cckt Ib, .43 — 45 
rris, domestic .............. Ib. 4.00 — 5.00 NE hb US ebbnhvasaoswecie Ib. 1.10 — 1,15 
MUOUUUN eSrnwasssncsaass cc lb. — —16,00 SEOR IME St csbcuneeerccccce lb. .40 — (50 
=— Clover aoe poabeeReebebbaried i. 74 = <4 
PE OOG | Sesvetscvanscneweseece » 14 — , 
Crude Drugs _ tes Beesetentenmemcnnnce: ib, 30 — 31 
a = (im PheheeNeRESason wR 4 4 — = 
BEUN: “Dbbvertinbebiseeeniant le ° _ 
1 BALSAMS *Powd. Flowers and stems lb, 34 — 38 
Copaiba, Para See wrsbeebenes Ib, 65 — .68 *Powd. Flowers ........... lb. 45 — 5 
. outh American ........ Ib. 94 — (98 EESSIUOO a pecbnapetien circ ct eS et 
WWIII tixsicacuvce ccs gal. 5.90 — 6,25 Lavender, ordinary .......... 1; GA an th 
EDO: Siteicciseemacacace ca gal. 1.20 — 1.30 BMPS ROL ec Es ocseu eos Ib. .299 — (30 
UE: \shinvessewnsccanneccse Ib. 3.65 — 3.70 Linden, with leaves .....7"° i 29 
OM. senienbecséibasirear nt Ib. .95 — 1.05 os Without MeavelS ....05.... Ib. 32 — .59 
AR BEA SRMEE -oreuicisisunc ce b. 3.95 — 4.00 
as KS BUM eri ecunswssSctuccrccc cre Ib. 53 — .60 
Angostura _........... — .65 *Mullein lb cy as < 
Basswood Bark, pressed = ee cn ee ee 
sackhew, of root — Se | Ox-Eye, Daley 272077°777°-"°°° Ib. 05 — ‘053, 
Backthors, PEE -neveceeeee ~ i (n ........... Ib. .73 — (90 
OS a ial ea aa ate aig Po BOM, Bonespvenscaceusre Ib. 98 — 1,20 
MBRYR abet cinciccucce, — 65 R PPy, 
Cascara Sagrada ...77"*° = oe osemary cbRRBAb EN EA KO debeuin Ib. 53 — 59 
Cascarilla, Oetlb 3,55... a or Saffron, American ............ Ds AT ne: 
Siftings ..072777°""" <= Valencia pb seebbsnbwercsseay Ib. 13.00 —13.45 
Chestnut .......... — 0 Tilia (see Linden) 
Cinchona, red quills — 1.30 GUMS 
PEE Beeb Re sevbeesssicwe — .76 
Yellow “quiiis* - .56 — ‘57 [Aloes, Barbados ............. Ib. 1.00 — 1.10 
*Broken Sedov Sedesesboose Ib. — > a= Cape OPP 00D Sev ecececeleccoccs Ib. 10 — 11 
*Loxa, pale, bs..........." : 20 — 2 Curacao, CORED ccocccccccecce - 2D <p 
Powdered, boxes ......"” ib 31 — 38 Socotrine, lump ..........7° Ib. .40 — .41 
*Maracaibo, yellow, powd. __ a ee Ammoniac, tears .1..777""7°"" ib, 2D — 55 
ndurange pobeheebesbenace cy lb. a Powdered 99000086 0Sbs ee ccccce Ib, 8 — -90 
Cotton BOE nonbascepisearcce: — Arabic, REGED weesSesussbeabcaccd lb, 55 — .60 
ON BIE soccrccsccececcers, lai oc, ee sepia | See 
Cramp (so-called) posits Amber peesetesecsees ~ = wd | 
Ene 04, Jamaica“... Asafetida, whole U.S. P..Ib. 165 — 132 
m, gtinding ......... Powdered, U.S'P. Ib. 180 — 1°85 
Select ce, Ng ee B : Ries eee eens “ Ps r 
Ordinary pepbecchices cooee Creel, ERED . swnecvasoeees cc Ib. 1.45 —1.55 
ROMER cw sab cuescctee ccc ib 23 = 36 
Hemlock .......... ». i ND Aicckechisenesnerrs Ib. .24 — [29 
Lemon Peel ..... ee icle, Mexican ..........7; Ib. .80 — .85 
Mezereon ....., lb. Damar Batavia, No. i ....°""" Ib, 21 — 33 
ak, red tteeeees iD. y PRIEUO  oturusuicsecsernces DD 2a 
White ...... ites -Ib. RRWEMER Rossisiccyse core Ib. .27 — (28 
Orange Peel, bitter ‘Ib. SO. asivtnancensccse ns Ib, 145 — 150 
EE cecnveccccece eid, , SPPRNMOE:. icstvkecscnesccancens Ib, — — 200 
Trieste .........., . “Ib. , MIRE oe L bb phicksbnuskecoceoc cc ib, 3 a 
Prickly Ash, Southern ‘Ib, . SUNIL. Sctnbntctuweckiioe ood Ib. .80 — (90 
Northern ........... vIb. 14 — 115° | Sur: BIOS cere iisimacocceck ib, 48 = a 
Pomegranate tt eeeeeens ‘Ib, 24 — 125 et: P*S Orbs ese bGesunceesennce Ib — — 75 
ae FONE srecsvcsess ‘Ib. 30 — 32 Mastic, powdered (1.7°°"""""" Ib. .69 — ‘g9 
UUMUOD nivenesesocceceren, lb — — Myrrh, select ........2200.77"" ib © — 
Sassafras, ordinary ........... Ib. .07%~— 081% ERED cent she Scueccnsrcccscc Ib. 42 — 143 
SMMMES wes teschincurccrcna ee | Se ND Sit asidntinenwaerce rl Sa oe 
imaruba ..,, = TPs Olibanum, EOIN ss xecncuucced ab. 4D as. 56 
Soap, whole |. -lb.  .09%— “10 ME Ses pbsretuscpuieccee ci ib. 27 — 40 
L. Se Ib 16 — POOL EOMENES .......occcce. 1D, 50 — (52 
| Pee eccs pes, iD. 30% 00 “Senegal, picked -........°°"" 7. 6 <» yee 
Wahoo, of oie ST eas Ib. .44 -46 OPER eso reteccccpesc ste >, 28 — 2 
See a ee Thus, per bbl. 2.77777" 280-Ibs. 11.50 —12'00 
Willow, Black ‘lb. .07%— BETO on svvececesnceces., ss. Ib, 65 — 95 
Wh:  eebeees > ees 14% Tragacanth, Aleppy firsts....1b. 2.15 — 2.30 
White 2, ee ‘Ib. 08 — 09 SEP: ‘Sesvstaveveceucne: Ib. 1.75 — 1.95 
White CeO pe --Ib.  .03%— ‘04 SEED. S8Nsavedcwnuesscrors Ib. 140 — 1.79 
“Nominal. *Nominal. 
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OEE stiweswcsbcussavececven — 2 
LS Rae cecee — 
Bay, true ........ pasbies ee - = 
Belladonna ............... — 18 
Boneset, leaves and tops — Bw 
Buch, GOCE « oocksseceecscses: — 1.30 
Lo es — 1.45 
Cannabis, — 3.15 
DIDEMEORD, Sseucescessscuccoce — 1.50 
SERIE Sanco sunsicbekuvsercccc 4 — .10 
SRNMEN iiss opakavcucs<ecccc — 06 
AAUIENUN  Secsbwarsiecese sons ccs — 4 
“Coca, Huanuco ............... - = 
*Truxillo CS seen censsensnssn _-_— 
SOOMIODE coacncekuaccssucecc: et - 19 — 2 
MADHINN ow SasisescuSecsecccsst Ibo — = = 
RONAN ese vausucceueccceccce Ib. .09%4— +1034 
BEDRDD vidas asinscsspanceoscccc Ib. 116 — 18 
Deer Tongue see eaeseeseoteann Ib. .19 — 9 
Digitalis, Domestic ....../7°"' Ib. .44 — .45 
oss De SE i lb. 2 — 73 
POUCA DUNS o0sscsensscvesssee Ib, .09%— 11 
Euphorbia Pilulifera ../.°""" lb. 2D — 2 
Grindelia Robusta ........27" lb, 08 — 11% 
“Henbane, German ......../7° 1. = oe oe 
PROGR osc ros csccssasc., _—— 
Domestic ...........0.. 2.00 — 2.05 
LL eae -20 — .22 
Horehound ........... 22 — .23 
gaborandi ..........., 25 — 2B 
EC aaa 3Y%— 13% 
Life Everlasting 06 — 07 
pide shes tet ae: 46 — 49 
PAU Sao bE shen erbuweecacat 08 — , 
nh eee a 2 
15%4— .24 
16 — .4 
09 — 10 
bieebskspnwbene 12 — 115 
RBBAUMER 6s sbh Svea owcekuescl » 1OY— 11 
RAMON ies scscarce.cc Ib. 7.10 — 7,40 
Queen of the Meadow .....7" Ib. .08 — 


Rose, red 
Rosemary 
ee ee 

















*Sage, stemless, Austrian Ib — — = 
PAAR) oo Sooke occ cag co Ib — — — 
Greek, stemless .....°"' lb. .25 — 2 
PREG oe Pckshwe sec. ce ce Ib. (19 — .19% 
MOU - debits viccereysarcs ced Ib. .19%4— 20 
Senna, Alexandria, whole lb. 79 — 
RUGS: -MUOEE sos schcscoccces Ib, .66 — .73 
PREMIO DS ae sSnv cncnencrccct Ib. 39 — .40 
OW OININ : oxccwsesecccucec Ib. .40 — 41 
PUDBEPENLY, ssicues cise pecs ce lb. .12%4— 2 
RIOUB hes oo cekbcsmcbansccecc Ib 17 — .19 
Squaw Vine ....00T200 1D oo os 
PRENMOED) con sy cle ce ck ed ; 17% 
Spearmint, American 22 
Stramonium 23% 
TAODSY oi ccccess 11 
Thyme Spanish 0854 
PE Nee weesensessesosind 13 
M998 UIST oeessccseasss -06 
Witch Hazel .07 
Wormwood ..........7"" 27 
Meroe aha <...2..5...000 07% 
Aconite, English ............. — 46 
WOME Sousssccrccssocce — 74 
SAEBAE. Kébdbeebéerinvsocecoc — 75 
ROOMMRUEA + seexsscsecececce — .80 
ie aco eae — 1.85 
EER ORE occ cc case. — 54 
gia nepeaiege — 4 
Angelica, American eee b. — .50 
PRPPNBD  Ssiccso niece case, «Ib. _- = 
REMI Fences nu atuposccccccceo lb. 70 — .78 
Arrowroot, American ........ Ib, .14 — (15 
Bermuda ........ 50 — 51 
St. Vincent . 14 15 
Bamboo Brier 05 — .07 
Bearsfoot ..... » .04%4— 05 
elladonna .., 3.0 — 3.75 
Powdered 3.55 — 3.80 
Berberis, aq. — — .16 
SRE erettaenete: 16 — .w 
DIET itinitnsinipecrasnnsccerct 16 — .18 
4 WO Srawbseruesceccc On 16 — .2 
EL -Sehvsshornescconectcet a Ib. .20 — .23 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 























Blueflag ....+. saieniesin peaeanee «lb. .27 — .30 
BryOnia .sccccccccccccssccceces lb, .39 — .50 
Burdock, Imported ........++- lb. .19 — .24 
AMEFICAN .ccccccccccccccces lb. .16 — .19 
Calamus, bleached ..........- Ib. 1.40 — 2.90 
Unbleached, natural lb, 244 — .26 
Chee BIACK. cscesses lb 15 — .18 
conecovesees lb, .8 — .10 
i ésuepasusouwbndessan Ib. 2.75 — 3.00 
baebe, WHORE ceccscosecevs lb. .16 — .20 
Comfrey ccccccccccccccccccces elb. 115 — .16 
OS eee Ib. .15 — .16 
Cranesbill see Geranium. 
Dandelion, English ......... lb, 40 — .42 
AMETICAN cocccccccccccccce Ib. .325 — .38 
Doggrass Dom.-Rock Co...... lb. .75 — .95 
6 es beadesaven lb. .28 — .32 
Hehinacen co cccccccccccccccccces lb, .28 — .32 
Elecampane .cccccccccccccccce Ib 9 — .10 
Galangal .sesececsessseveeee lb, 118 — .20 
PNR. <cnsunespabencoadncs lb. .13 — .15 
Gentian ...... ce 144— .16 
Powdered 1 — 2 
BOINI ccnnjacaveibeenunesne Ib, .09 — .10 
Ginger, Jamaica, unbleached lb. .18 — .22 
Bicached ppinadeeeeecannees Ib. .24 — .25 
Ginseng, _ steeaNeben Ib. 3.00 — 5.00 
Wild, Eastern cccscccccccccee Ib. 10.00 = 
Northwestern .....esecee. Ib. 15. 
POO se'scnseerenexesc lb. 12.00 aik00 
Ge BE iicarsnvnsaanesnn Ib. 5.30 — 5.35 
POWESTED  cncvvccsccscocss -lb. 5.75 — 6.00 
Hellebore, Black ............-1b. 1.25 — 1.35 
hite, Domestic ......sse0- lb, .26 — .29 
Powdered ...ccccecceseeseslb, 24 — 126 
Bs eee lb. .40 — .44 
Ipecac, Cartagena «lb. 2.95 — 3.05 
— -lb. 3.00 — 3.05 
sais «lb. 3.05 — 3.20 
Jlap whole lb 48 — «51 
owdered -lb, .53 — .54 
Kava Kava .. eelb, .17%— .19 
TAA BOOS cvorcetncsednsese lb. .80 — .90 
a ee perme = eee ~ 80 — .90 
panish natural, bales «lb. .17%4— 18) 
Selected oelDe 7. me 
Powdered ..... lb, 19 — .23 
Lovage, American .......... lb. 40 — .50 
ON a ear lb. .25 — .27 
DEED: wiavkcassecvncanecaed lb. 08 — .12 
Musk, Russian ......sccccees lb. 2.60 — 2.65 
Orris, Florentine, bold ...... Ib. .20 — .21 
NOME sin abadcdusnaserases Ib. 17 — .18 
Finger ..... «lb, 195 — 2.00 
Pareira Brava ib — 40 
Pellitory ‘ 29 — 31 
Pink, true 41 — 42 
CEMENG xo seabandeuacsieenasweve 21 — .22 
eae . 04 — 04% 
ON Oa . w= wae 
— Shensi . 74 — .79 
MEM ‘cae nabahiehvanencosaeesn . 41 — 65 
High BROMO ciaascwsevesed lb. .26 — .27 
Sarsaparilla, Honduras ...... lb. .€9 — .74 
AMETICAN .2.0ccccccecccesecee Ib. .20 — .22 
ee rere lb. .58 65 
Senega, a ensnwees .lb. .78 — .83 
outhern ... “lb. 90 — .95 
Serpentaria ... “lb, 45 — 50 
Skunk Cabbage lb 15 — .18 
*Snake, Black . «lb, .34 — .35 
Canada natural ........ccees lb. 324 — .38 
SRM sii csnwseas wanders lb. 40 — .46 
NE accuunenckascedecaed lb. 320 — .40 
RIM, WHIES secssasdoewssewes lb. .15 — .16 
Stillingia jaidahssunGheseouuvans Ib 112 — .14 
NED, cicccwuh cas se essa cossauns lb, — — & 
Taemorto, Aleppy ...... > a ll 
OD crcccdcccecdscaceccoeces - O7%— 07: 
Madves causa wenehskeanssiras? lb. .083%4— As} 
Unicorn false (helonias) ....lb. .33 — .39 
Tee CAIN) oscccscccacces lb. .40 — .43 
Valerian, Belgian .......000+ Ib. 1.10 — 1.20 
ea rae lb. -_- — 
MENON oSsisnseinsiensenen exec lb —-— — 
ee ee: lb —-— — 
MOUOW. TIOEK seisexsoseaecssienee lb. .11 — .14 
eee eee lb —-— — 
Yellow Parille .isscccoccsecees lb 9 — 11 
SEEDS 
THUG, TOVAGE cossccaccsssceee lb—-— — 
OE ee Ib. .23%— .44 
WRIT. cnhWobwabubsesennabies vals lb. .31 — .32 
Caraway, African .........0.- Ib. .563 57 
nae i RE 2s. 
Cardamoms, bleached ........ lb. .75 — 1.10 





Celery 


Colchicum ...... 
Conium .... 


Coriander, Natural ... 


Bleached, Domestic 
Bombay ..cccccccce ao 
Cumin, Levant .........++..+-lb. 
Malta ...... ee 
ogador .. onennoccesceetD 
Morocco ........ ecccccceccoce 
TOU. .oncaacscsdecesces <eeseroncelis 
Fennel, French ........ eeeeeens Ib. 
*German, SMA] .cccccccccece lb. 
*Roumanian, small ........ lb. 
Fisk, WHOIS cicccccessos er bbl. 
MRE Ss keesaneseatcandeee lb. 
FGRRGMTOGE.  cececocccevicscenes Ib. 
DOMEStIC ...cccccccccccccee lb. 
Hemp, Manchurian ........... Ib. 
PRUGBIAN ccccccececacccsese lb. 
Job’s Trae WIAD cccviccvecns Ib. 
Larkspur coccccccccccesccceccce Ib. 
PODOUA snags ccctessvcecsoseswes Ib. 
Mustard, Bari, Brown ...... Ib. 
Bombay, Brown .......... Ib. 
California, brown ......... Ib. 
rrr lb. 
Dutch, yellow ....cccscece Ib. 
English; YEUOW sccsccoces Ib. 
*German, yellow ..... ee 
PATRIOT 5énccsssccenee Wagasiwen lb. 
Poppy, Dutch ....cccccccssses lb. 
MSSIEG, DIGG ccccccesccccese Ib. 
DRUID. acvcdenscndeesncvecusia lb. 
RAGS, TAPUISD ices cccvcsssasnse Ib. 
JRPBNESE cececccccccccccecece lb. 
DOE. a vccensdascccceccns lb. 
*Strophanthus, Hispidus ..... Ib. 
IND. ciiccerensedesanaeuns Ib. 
Sunflower, large .....seeseee Ib. 
AUMIN, <ccecnig sce ccesinawwetoaend lb. 
Worm, American ............lb. 
TEVAGE csvcicescencavavacaces Ib. 
SPICES 
Cassia. Batavia, No. 1........Ib. 
China, Selected, cs lb. 
Saigon genuine .........+5. 
Capsicum, African 
JEPAN reccccwcccccvceces 


Cassia Buds 
Chilies, Japan 





BRIO: tisnntcacchancenveilh 
Cinnamon, Ceylon ........++. Ib. 
Cloves, Amboyna ......seeee. Ib. 

MAMMIREE edivcsccssavecnceds Ib. 
Ginger, ‘African .......sss000- Ib. 

EE. snudincwiceeeewnseneee Ib. 

Jamaica, bleached ......... Ib. 

Unbleached .........scceee Ib. 

DEEL. Siva nkdenaedverensecscau Ib. 
Mace, Banda, No. 1.......... Ib. 

Tate vids Ol. 2 cccecececiccs lb. 
Nutmegs, 1103 ....cccccsccccee Ib. 


Paprika, Hungarian ..... vooneunne 


panis 
Se black, Sing. 


Pimento 


Bees, WHITE oocsccccccscoccess 
Yellow, crude . 
Yellow, refined 


*Candelilla 
*Carnauba, Flor. 
1 


Stee eee neeseeeeessesees 
eee newer ee reeeeeereres 


eeeeeeeeeeees 


Peace nearer seeeeseseeeees 
scene eeeeeeees 


Pere ee eeeeeeereseee 


POM cgsrcdcscennnceneteeeas 
*Refined, white 
*Domestic 

Refined, yellow 


see e eee eeeeeeeere 


Paraffin, ref’d 120 deg. > > 


Foreign, 130 deg. m.p. . 
Stearic Acid— 


Single pressed .......secsees Ib. 
Double pressed ......-.+.e+ Ib. 
Triple pressed .........06 Ib. 


*Nominal. 








a aRSE 





Carbon tetrachloride. 
Copper Carbonate .. 


Copperas, f.o.b. works 
Fusel Oil, 


Hydrofluoric, 30 p.c. 


Lead, Acetate, brown sugar 


Magnesite, f.o.b 
fo bo Ne 


Muriatic acid, 






























Gran. second hands.. 
Sulphate, 98-99 p.c 


ubacetate (Verdigr 
Powdered ....... 
Sulphate, 98-99 p.c. 
cond hands 
Powdered 





Refined 


seereeee 


48 p. c. in carboys 
52 p. c. in carboys . 





White cryst. ... 
Broken Cakes . 
Granulated 
ae powdered 
I 





eee eees 





saan ‘Sulphate 


18 deg. carboys .... 








Heavy Chemicals 
a acid, 28 P.c. sesccoseeedb. .05S%— . 
i” seacagcoues pedevetsede lb. .11 — .1 
70 pc. Pniiisbenecsttacnvad Ib. .144%— .15 
BD PC. ccccccccccccccccccocce lb. .19%— .21% 
MUL. ck ancedsedncosessanste lb. 34%— 36 
Alum, ammonia, lump ...... Ib. .04%— .04%4 
GEOUNE cevesvcccccscceceee lb. .04%— .05 
Powdered: cccocccccoccecece Ib. 4— 05% 
Petsen, WA ccccvecseceess lb. 07%— .08% 
Chrome ...cccccccccccccccccccs lb. .21 — .22% 
Cyend saasnniennannaenenys _ - ou 
WUNMNOE cacccccessccencen . Yy— | 
Soda, Ground ......... 100 lbs. — — 6.38 
Aluminum chloride, liq...... Ib. .04%— .05 
Sulph., high grade.......... lb. .03%,— .04 
eRe lb. 02 — .03 
Ammonia, Anhydrous ........ Ib — — .2 
Ammonia Water, 26 deg., car lb. .06%4— .07% 
20 deg., carboyS ......eee00- lb. .05 — .05% 
18 deg., Carboy ...ccccreees ib O44— .05 
16 deg., carboys .......+.+ —- — 4 
Ammonium chloride, U.S.P.. 19 — ZI 
Sal Ammoniac, gray...... Ib 19 — . 
Granulated, white ...... lb. .15%4— .16 
GAD: nc danccossescisenned 17 — .18%4 
om, a PS 100 lbs —- — — 
Domestic ......seeee- 100 lbs. .03%4— .03% 
Antimony: ‘Saits, FE Bibiccoss lb —-—- — 
De Ce ccreccscccscoevceecce lb -—— 
a De Ge. vocadesencenececswndd lb —-— — 
Blanc Fixe sdesesesetgeceliis eee 
Barium, chloride undesdxeueda ton 70.00 —90.00 
Dioxide .cccccccccccccccccece lb, .28 — 
TUUEBEE.. coccvcccceceese acne lb. .114%— 
Barytes, floated, white...... ton 30.00 —35.00 
OTE. GOIOE siaccccesiccsccsoces ton 14.00 —18.00 
Bleaching powder, 35 p.c...... lb. .024— 
Calcium Acetate, cru e ) _ 6.00 — 6.05 
Carbide ... ton 70.00 —73.00 
Carbonate ..cccccccces aah - - 
Chloride, solid, f.o.b. . ton 28.00 —30.00 
Granulated, f.0.b, N. Y. ton — — — 
Solid, second hands...ton 30.00 —34.00 






20 deg. carboys .... P F 03% 
22 deg. carboys Ib. .03 .04 
Nitric acid, 36 deg. ones lb. .07%— .07 
38 deg. carboys se «lb. .0O7%— .07 
40 deg. carboys 0BY4— .09 
42 deg. carboys .. OY— | 
42 deg. carboys OY— .10% 
Aqua Fortis, 36 deg. carb. tb. — — .OS 
38 deg. carboys . am — .05 
40 deg. carboys . — — 
42 deg. carboys ... —— .06% 
Plaster of Paris 150 — 1.76 
True Dental ...cccccccce bl. 1.75 — 2.00 
Potassium Bichromate ....... lb. .44 — .45 
Potash Caustic, 88-92 ......... lb. .814— .82% 
Carbonate, calc ...cccccccce lb. .68 — .75 
COrate, CPIE Kc sscccccesae Ib. .41 AM 
Powdered ...cccccccccccces Ib. 41 — .42 
Muriate, basis80p.c.perton ton350.00 —375.00 
Prussiate, red ...cccccccccees lb. 2.25 — 2.60 
Yellow ...... seenveaanmnne Ib. 1.25 — 1.30 
*Nominal, 
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Saltpetre, Granulated ....... Ib. 
BBEMOE cccvcccesccpoonecenses lb. 
Soda Ash, 58 p.c. in bags = Ibs. 
Ce |S eg 06 Ibs. 


Caustic, dom., 75 p.c.. “00 Ibs. 
Powd. or gran., —. p.c. 


*Sodium Bichromate ......... b 
PARE civonsnsvessevenee lb. 
Carbonate, Sal. Soda,Am. _— 
SEED. csccborabesbebesbene 


OS ae ee ib 
Hy udp bbls..... 100 pe. 
bibbebeeshoeeeehel s. 
Nitrate, SOE, Lisseesvee 100 Ibs. 
ST eae b. 
CED Sebcarsavobscbebbeetet Ib. 
Prussiate, Yellow ......... Ib. 
Silicate, @ p.c....000- 100 Ibs. 
Silicate, @ PS. cocccecs 100 lbs. 


Sulph., Glauber’s salt 100 lbs. 
—o 60-65p.c. cryst...lb. 
oscvevccsses per 100 ibs. 


WHERE TO BUY 


E.F. DREW & CO., Inc. 


50 BROAD ST. 


Aniline Dyestuffs 
Dyewood Extracts 
Industrial Oils 
=e ae 
Resorcin, crystals, U.S.P. 
Resorcin, Technical 


Tetranitromethylaniline 





bof 





Sulphur Black, 150 ~ 


Sulphur Blue’ Black 
— Brown Chestnut . 





=e NN 


gos 2 og ey og oe 
SSSRSSSSUSS 


rain Imported 


nee 


Valonia, solid, 65 p.c. tan 





RANA. ww wp 
S8sSsRsssarR 


2 PRMANENNONS 
SsRarsssVgRrs 


URAL DYESTUFFS 


gal. 
, Commercial, 90 p.c. zt Carmine No. 4 .cccccccoce onsen 


m-Toluylenediamine 


eee eee eeeeeereeseeee 


NNN HS 
RRSssaRss! ss 


Sea Uae at a 


&, . 
i 


Gambier, see tanning. 


Saceet ‘Grude) f.0.b. PRY. ton 45.00 = $11.00 
f. o. b. Baltimore ....... ton 45.00 


Sulphuric Acid 
GD Gem, Pysise ccccvccccss ton 


seer eercccesersssessesees Mab, WDD “= oD | UUCGCS cnccscceccesscccscccere 


COAL-TAR cdtons 


eee seereereeeseeseeee 


Ny 


w 
wr ww 


6 deg. Brimstone ....... ns 41.00 —42.00 


eS eee 
Battery Acid, car’sper idsibs. 
*Nominal. 





NGiinest blue enero ° 


NIN De 
iRIBSSaSk & 


iRINBSRaS 





uercitron Bark, see tanning. 


Dyestuffs, Tanning Materials 
and Accessories 


Acid Orange 66a mac, see tanning. 


Turmeric, Madras . 





occccccvccscvocccs eeelb. 


COAL-TAR CRUDES AND 
INTERMEDIATES 





Acid Metanilic 


Acid, Naphthionic, crud Ib. 

MEN cusncetbskcescbebnest Ib. 
Acid Naphthylamine sulphate... 
Acid Sulphanilic, crude...... Ib. 

EE Cecncveionnemnenecnunal ~ 
p-Amidophenol Base ......... b. 
p-Amidophenol Hydrochloride ib 
Aminoazobenzene .........e00- Ib. 
Aniline Oil, drums extra..... Ib. 
SS eee Ib. 
OS eee Ib. 
*Anthracene (80 p.c.) .....+.. Ib. 
PEEOIODDE occ ccsencvcess Ib. 
ee, are lb. 
DOMEMEINE TRADE cccceccccscces Ib. 
Benzidine Sulphate ...... oocene 
Benzoate of Soda ............ Ib. 
re. hs i. ssivebbspeescel gal. 
— SS eee gal. 
Benzylchloride .......ccccccece Ib. 
Chlorabenzol] ..... ~— % 
Cumidine ....... lb. 
Diamedophenol ~ S 
o-Dianisidine --Ib. 




















Dichlorbenzol .. 
o-Dichlorbenzol 
etc 

iethylaniline . 
Dimethylaniline 
Dinitrobenzol ... 
m-Dinitrobenzene > 
Dinitrochlorbenzene 
Dinitronaphthalene 
Dinitrophenol ...... Ib. 
*Dinitrotoluol .. 





Diphenylamine . -~ 
Dioxyna hthalene a. 
odicwbuunene 2 - Ib. 
ERE scccknass lb. 
Methylanthraquinone - Ib. 
Monodinitrochlorbenzol .-lb. 
Monoethylaniline ....... .lb. 
Naphthalene, flake rele; 

LL ere = Ss 
Naphthalenediamine ..Ib. 
a-Naphthol ......... «lb. 
b-Naphthol, Technical 1b, 

Sublimed ........... Ib. 


a-Naphthylamine . 
b-Naphthylamine 
-Nitraniline ..... 


itrobenzene 
o-Nitrochlorbenzol --Ib. 
Nitronaphthalene - lb. 
.Nitrotoluol ..... -lb. 
itrotoluol ..... lb. 
o-Nitrotoluol lb 


m-Phenylenediamine 
, J aera 


e_Seenytenctiomine 7 scIb. 
hthalic Anhydride .... .-Ib. 
oe CS eerie Ib. 


* Neminal. 





eee eres eeeerereeesesees 
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Alizerin Stue, bright oss Shsieaeennabenall 
Alizarin Blue, medium 
Alizarin Brown, cone. .. 


eee eee eeeeeeeeseeseees 


i 
a) 


Azo ell green shade .... 
Azo Yellow, red shade 


eter eeeseeeesseseeeee 


esbasei 


x 





WBWNHANUWD ANAOAU- et 


SSSSASSSIASR SURSABRSSsssas RSk SeassRs sesssssshasgansys 


S 


pp 


- es, , : N 
RERSEe1 S812 


Bismarck Brown F 
Bismarck Brown FF cone. .. 
Bismarck Brown 3R 
Bismarck Brown R 


eee eeceeeeeeeees 


et REBESSRI BEB RBS 


Stee eeeeeeeeeseseeseees 


~ 
. 8 
mw 
mn 


PAIL as Af 


* penne 


Cutch, centraied see tanning. | 


Crysamine Yellow 


ee: e oy SS ot ot ws ET re 
8 BSSeVeZehNReesel SBIR 


wm eee Poo 
SBRSS 


be 
Q 


POeeeEeECEPeECOrOrrrrr yy 


g 
. 


Peewee ereeeeeeeeseeses 


Risk: 
| 

NS, 
Fy 


Hematine Extract .. 


| 

| 
by 
2 


SARE NNN SEN EEE EWU ARANDENUNGARWWHWNE RUN WRAY NOE ENO WUH WN MU RWAD WOMIOD AHEM Gobet 
SSAISSRSS SRSSRRRAARSSSASSSSSSSSRASFTSREIR SRESREARSSSSSRE RSS SSSSRSsS S¥Byssussssuas 


*Hypernic, liquid 
Indigo, natural for cotton 


L 
S 
8 


be 
S 


ow 


ine © 
Bal sl 
1&R gbkks 


a 
SSaasl 


w 
wn 


~ 


51 ‘i. Twaddle 
Fast BS, 6B extra, con’t... 

T extra, contract ... ° 
Fast Scarlet, contract 
Fur Black, extra .... 








“~ Son mel rr tanning. 
Ratheles Crystals . 
Green Crystals, Brilliant 
Indigo 20 p.c. paste 


[: 





~ 


umac, see tanning. 
MISCELL 


AND ACCESSORIES 


1841 Soeteabas 


ee Os vs 
RS RS RSHAKS 


he 


Indigotine, paste . 


=e 
> 
o 


ss 
= 
1) 


CWWUNH OEE REM ONNNNHPWWENW HMw AKI, KK NONNeE NHS 





cas 
w 


eee ee me eeeeeeeeesens 


Methylene Blue, tech 


Ss 


ust, prime heavy 


‘RAW TANNING WATERIALS™ 


assy 


ne 


ime a Oil Sol. 
Nigrosine, spts. sol. 
ms grees water sol., 


eee ease eeeeeeseseeesesees 


Ty 
— 


Mangroves fy 38 p.c. 


eee eweeereeeererese 


Nineeeyerse 


_ 


Seem ewes seer eeeeeeee 
eee eeeeeeeseseesere 


elie R. G, ypemened 


Peete eee eseeereeseeee 





~ 


earn 
Sumac, Sicily, 27 p.c. tan ... 
Virginia, 25 p.c. tan 


SASSSS SREBANRSRRSSSSERS 


_ 


o 
nue 
oun 





Jesters 








8 


| Sul BE. sivrsnnieivenned lb. 


> 
& 


Steet eee erases eeeeeseee 





| 
b' | Saabce hepa di 
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— 235 TANNING EXTRACTS acKkages 

=i Casent, ordinary, 25 p.c. tan, ball ll DEXTRINES AN 

= a bee aed, 38 geese dwaenenanenes r — 02%, s D STARCHES 

= 33 Greats odie ek eS Chas. Morningstar & Co., Inc.| 23,9. 

Z SU ee ee a ae ee WOOLWOR °? Witisnmstin, Patets. Staak - MW. 

= etic oo = STARCHES [Manone mee cf 

= 2m Exes, No pasevaasieyess ves - 2 — 121% DEXT s Corn De sisseeatiesneaes ~~ 14% 

i Se eee senasees . 23h ; extrin Wig apa 

—14.0 re. My Sg gene . = + # RI NE S ™ > ge spot — oe epee lb. .07%4— .07 1-3 

= Larch, 2 gs prea enact ~ yee 7) ALBUMEN gig éagnada Ib. oe 0514 

aa al rystals, 50 p.c. tan ........1b. 106 — 107 Arch .seseeeeee Me ecco 

=i eee F p.c, tan . 2. eS Palm L GLUCOSE |O™ Ot Se .........- lb. — — .06% 

, SC CMT sh esa's ; alm RE : 

Muskegon, a. ~ ose lb, 06 — 08 "Hen agOs, casks i dime a @aanha: SUGAR 

" , ae ee . . — 

“4 Wh _, dig i SOON sane snes 01%4— 02% | «p Niger Beesahoinik ~ 31 ces in Barrels) 

7 . lid, 30 pc 4 ped p.c.tan Ib. Yep ge Rie domestic ..... Wt ce = A Ar- Fed. War. 
- 9 @ak Bark, iquid, wg: d5p.ectan Ib, 10 — 11 | Peanut "Oil, De a a I icstinn mor _Kat_bu'te oral nee 
os Quebracho, liquid, 35 p.c. tan — 26 Pine Oi, b. mill ——_ 1.70 — = oR a rn oa on a 

325 «fF —HEAKEE ow cero creer ccc cccccces ine i r “< e — — i, coy aedepaae oe lash is é - . x 
- 3.00 35 p.c. tan, untreated “Ib i 0654 ¢ Gil, white sea —-—-=— ~ a oe ge ‘geen. 7.35 7.35 | — 7.35 7.35 
- 275 ao nn ca mse a "Poppy Seed vigal. 54 — 58 |? Dr ar ara. astcaeduwe 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
ie sear: & ps. tan, ordinary th. 2 — fT | “Rapeseed, ref’ ‘d. bbl rr -- - ces fixed by Government. 7 
- 1he 2: . . ° —s 
A eS geteeewern st Ib. 110 — lown | «+... =if 
. 2 Spruce, liquid, 20 12 | Rosin, oil - --Bal. 1.75 — 1.85 9 ° 
2% got 2° total solids Pee ee eee — ‘gal. 135 — 40 Soap Makers’ Materials 
 % Se, tants 25 p.c. tan.....1b, y ee ee domestic a Pi 
’ p.c. tan ...lb. Nominal ones tee M3 oe — 2.75 - ne AND FISH OILS 
; Gur fk, oo Menchorisa lb. .18%4— .1834 te, eet teh alien ee 
4 Oils Commercial .............. Ib. ~ — #4 — ——........ 2 1.05 — 1.07 
we Black, RAL ~ ™ Neatsf , bleached, pee ot Lo - 
rs ANIMAL AND FISH ash “educed, | 2 gravity 0 fost, Ema al, 290 — 3.05 
Carloads) | 2 @ravity, 15 cold test.. J Oe ee ee eS Gal. 2. — 2. 
= Cod — oe — 7" 2 grevite, 15 cold test. = ae “ Dark” Pt ee gal. 2.75 -3 
D omestic, prime pee 100 — 1. Cylinder ake die al. 13 — 114 iginie gal. 1.75 — 1.80 
0.00 Liver, Newfoundland ‘“*. bbl. 90.00 = 95'00 ~ ag mene a oy mae Quis die sib. 
05 Gwen” i osecsccccccccees bbl.120.00 125.00 Extra aaa i" eae aabades: = 18 — 19 SEUMITON soo. so cardek iE 17 — 17% 
10 Pratist MCTICAN ..ccccece lb. .23 — 25 oe steam, refined .... --fal 26 = 2 | Seats ceole eae Je audnict . —— 19% 
03% German. seeseesseveeveesees a. <--. Neutral’ BS if grav. eal. 264— (2? Double pressed «.......... be — 2 
ACE EA Ee an AER ees Si 2 emon, 33@34 : VEGETAB _ ia 
ill lle ee OE ee al. * TABLE OILS 
ad Led, prime winter... ie | eee Pat 31 gravity ...... al. om = Castor, No 1, bbls. ......... Se 
Ott oe sehesnae gal. 2.30 — 2.35 araffin, ' ——- ‘gal. [29%— = DS vincaxsdawscoaveswees Ib. .28 ” 
17 Extra No. i eee eececccceee gal. 185 —190 Red P t sae. 18% — > Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbls wee . .28%— .29% 
2 No. tra, NO. 1 ssororessesee gal. i. ~ ie Spindle, erat — = 49 “ae haar. eco es: oa 18¥— i 
: v radcend MAUR Race . 145 —1, No. -gal. 2 — EE: BMI ecissanasanas , aaa, | 
Menhaden, Light. strained.” gal. 1.40 — 1.45 No. oo ae -gal. .24 — = Tanks = Bis ace, Se: lb. .19}%— .19%4 
2 Y g strained. ‘gal 1/05 t 1 J cistiismeae lb. .18%— .19 
ellow, bleached .. 05 —107 No. 110 gal. .23%— 24 | *Corn, crud — i 
10 Witie iimacben oisice gal. 1.07 — 1.09 . al o e, bbls... lb 1 
13 ‘Sane Gee” winter gal. 1-28 gal. .23 — .23%| Refined, barrels ...... Ib oie 23 
, crude ...... ; : . r'| Comeanend, ecnln & @ ds ern eye 
6 xjSouthern,crude,t Site = =f Miscellaneous asunaioenmniA eA: 3 
sfoot d 7b igadet ee ee 
0 30 de Bees secesievesos al. 2.90 — 3.05 Summer Yell i = 
4 ai den cold testicccccceal 298 — gas ~ aaa ROM seseerisrscrngalt = =e 
; Dark sheacrenDbanoeniie gt —7 Spirits Turpentine gong Li WISE?,. YOMOW ie sdcscence a se aes 
8 te) | PHERE sesecoucasctnnensede gal. 2.00 i Wood Turpentine, st a a ~ ae got ys alien gal. 1.30 — 130" 
3 Qleo Oi ice eee ete, ... = naa Gyearrgl lots svercseseenees al. 131 — 1.33 
‘ oppoise, body ....++.++++4. gal. 0 — 83 Teste, tana as “~ live, denatured ........... gal. 3.00 — 3.10 
Red OY ae Ol RB al. 240 —25.00 tilled, bbls. ..... “4% WROGB: <ockcccscvivesse lb F 
8 e Oleic Acid)..... iS Ay = 172 Pitch, prime ........ 200-1b. “bb Mt = 46 |*Pates Lages, coke .......... onli 
pe siontane ag Sete . =. a eit kiln -burnt, pare S-gal bbs ae 43 *Niger NS CRM. oc docsck - 32 — 33 
eckpwawsanteencrse eases . in, 7 - 13.50 —14, a Eee! ae eae 
*Sperm, bleached winter «lb. 11 — .12 com. to g’d_..... bbl. 6.70 — 6.75 oe Kernel, domestic ..... Ib “4 2s - 
" pe ee al 21s [BEG caescaiseececeeeesnnee Ib. .73 FCrude Ti. — -< 175 
Natural winter, 38 deg., cold — —2.10 ames MF cavannidsnecsvio. «am. aie 2 Fine, gy steam ae oe 
SAE ON Sgt peat Sed a ie ce , evar esame, domestic ........... i ~ 275 
—> single pressed....... a. 3 ae a ninreid Weisasipaneiuas I = i 2 Soya Bean, Manchurian oa ~ ae es at 
ble pressed .......... ae MB: wssewasinexcaices , : seeelb. — .18%— 1834 
maltible pressed 0000p) Baym teenies ib. 61 — 6 | GREASES, LARDS, TALLOWS 
* low, acidless Pi ssridbeoanab cat, 18 - m SS Seen leopneeanionasten ib. Ss = 2 6 (New York Markets) 
Whale, natural o00000000000¥a Lis = 1p ee a ee Ne ot Ib. 18 — .19 
oe phere os He - ’ OIL GAKE AWD 4 ana > House Piseeceinmene ai aneraubere: a 16 ae 16% 
seo, xVEGETABLE OILS Cottonseed Cake, fo ND MEAL | Vetlow, gcc, sicatiae. IR AeA ig” 
ececcceee " a . b. New —33. hite, ine....Ib.. ss 
| Ne RUNES oe eee a ib, m4 Cotennend. Rng v4 § capnueuasa site i a seen, Stearine....lb. .18 — .18% 
ONO 3 cteseti cette ib Bi | Colanabi o.b. Atlanta — —47.50 C WP wenensaxedecatenwas lb — — 2 
ocoanut, Ceylon, aakerevens Ab. BY— 20% ¥ bia Sena vced comnenware aise —48.50 |S DR ccwcscesdesosucreet Ib. 221 25% 
Ceylon, ll ainapiaalt > 18%— 1814 Pig nga a .-ton 47.00 —49:00 — TOME sncccscceses Ib m- rH 
ochin, bbls. ............ : 48 eae tee oe short ton 37.00 CO vevsssssseeseessecceeners a 
Ceccccccccce Ib 19%— 19% Meal pice ainewnsudioa —40.00 Tallovy dibl cocccced Oe — — .18% 
—— p> pavusbratcsessee Ib. 1183%4— tp Linseed cake, rapa — oF City io aagssenenseues Ib, 18 — ‘18% 
*Crude, bbls. | ee . 22.32 — Linseed Meal .......... short on 57 00 ~ 300 Choice Country... BERS: Ib. sik i v 
“Cottonseed, A ae a 18%4— wr SALT a Tallow, edi aoe Markets) yA 
Summer. oalian wets desoduess Ib. a ae @ TNC cecccccvcces . bbls. — — 2.65 Cit kr EG éanecaceweacns Ib. 7%4— 18 
’ » prime..... aa a , 2001b. sacks — — Ity Pancy  .secseeeeesseees ie ata 2 
Winter wciige tents - == ee 175 Pan Packers. lapis Ib. .17%— ts 
Lie eee ’ ae cael - eeeecccees 5 adh cal , e t 7 F 
ess "a car lots ...... gal. 130 — 132" SOE cnsececoms 140 Ib. bags a a 113 “A” White ..... a yakbuun ib ag 
lage PO eae al. 131 — 1.33 A : a. ene _ o> ae 
Boiled, 5-bbl. lots ...... - i. PENNE san suudiiwasenasoawe Ib 5 ae a aie ete Ib. 16%4— .1 
ouble Boiled, S-bbl. lots — ; er ge scnsbidsentianidieaniel Ib. Toy Fe Brown vecssessreseeereeere Ib. ey ~ 1 
- RR ee A oe te ‘ AAR OME, Aish cpuicsicdicoonscaoeses i 2 ae. 
“Olive, denatured me gal. 1.33 — 1.35 Hayti sn-rersrersessessessaers ._ 2. % a suaybivdenensileas lb. .134%4— 14% 
ie *Foot eer Senko sortie 3.00 cise CE Sceeersetererses lb. .20 Gentian thas die Ib. U5 — 15% 
sae eee kD. 38 — 4 aati leat Ib. ‘12M— | roa a lb. .18%— 18% 
+Buyers’ Tanks. Nia Ib. = 27 
+Buyers’ Tanks. 
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Imports and Exports of Drugs and Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Ete. 


Imports from Feb. 8 to Feb. 16, 1918—Exports for month of December 








Owing to the strict regulations of the 
Treasury Department forbidding the pub- 
lication of the names of importers re- 
ceiving consignments and the names of 
ports of shipment, this feature of the 
service is omitted by DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL MARKETS "emsing the period 
of the war. Subscribers interested in any 
special product will be assisted in locat- 
ing supplies if they will communicate with 
the Editor. 











Imports 


ALBUMEN— 
11,500 pounds 
25,000 pounds 

BALSAMS— 

5,000 pounds copaiba 

BEANS— 

33,673 pounds vanilla 
5,600 pounds vanilla 
2,600 pounds vanilla 

CASEIN— 

1,100,000 ao og 
158,600 po 

CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS— 
2,500 pounds 
1,600 pounds 
4,000 pounds 

DYES AND DYESTUFFS— 
3,800 pounds orchil liquor 

ESSENTIAL OILS— 

800 pounds cinnamon 

25,300 pounds citronella 

26,100 pounds citronella 

68,000 pounds citronella 

1,700 pounds various 

9/900 pounds peppermint 
GALL NUTS— 

34,500 pounds 

80,200 pounds 
GELATIN— 

153,339 pounds 

M 





U 
77,250 pounds chicle 
IODINE— 
1,000 pounds resublimed 
ES— 


= 
pounds bloodsu 
MAGNESIUM CR NONATE— 
5,000 pounds 
MEDICINAL & | speed DRUG 
PREPARATION 
60 pounds — 
NUX VOMICA— 
29,700 pounds 
ILS— 


29,873 pounds fusel 
656 gallons edible olive 
7,793 gallons peanut 
10.000 gallons herring 
450 pounds lemon grass 
500 pounds lemon grass 
500 gallons edible olive 
105,000 pounds soya bean 
PEPSIN— 
900 pounds 
ap greene IODIDE— 
300 pound 
POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE— 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE— 
600 pounds 
POTASSIUM SALTS— 
400 pounds, various 
39,639 pounds, various 
QUEBRACHO EXTRACT— 
135,600 pounds 





ROOTS— 
136 pounds ginger 
2,300 pounds jalap 
SALTPETER— 
180,200 pounds 
SEED— 
67,871 pounds flax 
13,050 pounds flax 
54,000 pounds cardamoms 
3,960 pounds cardamoms 
17,500 pounds cardamoms 
8,575 pounds castor 
4,800 pounds castor 
110,250 pounds rapeseed 
SPICES— 
40,000 pounds unground cassia 
90,000 pounds cinnamon 
40,000 pounds cinnamon 
30,000 pounds cinnamon 
10,150 pounds cinnamon 
SPONGES— 
28,900 pounds 
TARTAR, CRUDE— 
126,300 pounds 
73,850 pounds 
WAX— 
ons pounds bees 
3,460 pounds carnauba 
38°80 pounds carnauba 
49,700 pounds carnauba 
54,000 pounds carnauba 
49,500 pounds vegetable 
38,300 pounds vegetable 
19,000 pounds vegetable 
26,500 pounds vegetable 
WINE LEES— 
874,157 pounds 
1,034,176 pounds 





Exports 





ACID, CARBOLIC— 
424 pounds, British Guiana 
46 pounds, Brazil 
ACID, NITRIC— 
110 pounds, Mexico 
117 pounds, Brazil : 
5,780 pounds, British South Africa 
ACID, SULPHURIC— 
480 pounds, Hayti 
359 pounds, San Domingo 
220 pounds, Argentina 
110 pounds, Brazil 
28,000 pounds, British Guiana 
BEES WAX— 
1,156 pounds, Cuba 
96 pounds, Brazil 
CALCIUM CARBIDE— 
662 pounds, British South Africa 
130 pounds, Australia 
2,750 pounds, Dutch East Indies 
77,100 pounds, Chile | 
102,600 pounds, Argentina 
COPPER SULPHATE— 
260 pounds, Portuguese Africa 
660 pounds, Dutch East Indies 
200 pounds, Venezuela 
22.000 pounds, Uruguay 
22,000 pounds, Argentina 
CORN STARCH— 
132,835 pounds, British South Africa 
240,800 pounds, Scotland 
FLAX SEED— 
993 bushels, Ranjend 
62 bushels, Brazil 
6 bushels, San Domingo 
GLUCOSE— 
1,029,000 pounds, France 








GLYCERIN— 

50 pounds, British Guiana 

50 ae nds, Para 
LIME CHLORIDE— 

57,365 pounds, Brazil 

480 pounds, Chile 

870 pounds, Dutch East Indies 
MERCURY— 

50 pounds, Argentina 

60 pounds, Colombia 
PARAFFINE, CRUDE— 

1,430,758 pounds, England 

554,847 pounds, Chile 

400,000 pounds, Hongkong 
PARAFFINE, REFINED— 

1,600 pounds, San Domingo 

204 827 pounds, Cuba 

5,000 pounds, Jamaica 

80,400 pounds, Mexico 

179,675 pounds, Scotland 

330,883 pounds, England 
89,600 pounds, Switzerland 
216,429 pounds, France 
PARAFFIN, REFINED— 
37,148 pounds, Peru 

39,433 pounds, Brazil 

7,695 pounds, Cuba 

4.093 ounds, Mexico 
PARAFFINE OIL— 

2,500 gallons, Chile 
PEPPERMINT OIL— 

5 pounds, Philippine Islands 

10 pounds, Hongkong 

5 pounds, Chile 

71 pounds, Argentina 

2 pounds, Jamaica 

472 pounds, Canada 

4.500 pounds, France 

55 pounds, Greece 

1,090 pounds, France 

11 pounds, Cuba 
SODA, AS 

90,686 pounds, Dutch East Indies 

9,000 pounds, Venezuela 
SODA, FOAU STIC— 

22,000 pounds, Dutch East Indies 

49,000 pounds, Uruguay 
384,450 pounds, Brazil _ 

118,000 pounds, Argentina 
SODA, SAL— 

22,500 pounds, Cuba . 
315 pounds, British West Indies 
SODIUM SILICATE— 

7,139 pounds, Peru 

9,600 pounds, Venezuela 
SULPHUR, CRUDE— 

110 tons, Mexico 

8 tons, Trinidad 

25 tons, Cuba 

8 tons, Brazil 
GLUCOSB— 

153,270 pounds, British South Africa 

100 pounds, British Guiana 
392 pounds, San Domingo 
SPONGES— ? 

24 pounds, Portuguese Africa 

65 pounds, Peru — 

1,333 pounds, Chile 

108 pounds, Chile 

6 pounds, Brazil 

24 pounds, San Domingo 

10 pounds, Salvador 
ZINC OXIDE— : 

10,568 pounds, Dutch East Indies 

250 pounds, Venezuela 

4,240 pounds, Peru 

4,500 pounds, Colorado 

11,100 pounds, Chile 

2.620 pounds, Argentina 

470,500 pounds, England 

616 pounds, Panama 

800 pounds, Mexico 

4,645 pounds, Cuba 
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THE PROPOSED GERMAN BOYCOTT 

The proposal of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, submitted in a referendum to its mem- 
bers to establish a trade boycott on Germany after 
the war, was vigorously dissented to in the ballot of 
the National Association of Manufacturers which was Kelly, of Michigan. 
transmitted to Washington last week. 

The question was discussed by the Merchants As- 
sociation of New York, and by the Manufacturers’ 
Council of the New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and by the Jersey City Chamber of Commerce, 


and by the 


New York Chamber of Commerce. An- 
nouncement of the result of the referendum will be 
made from Washington in a short time. 

A bill to prohibit importation of German articles of 
trade was introduced in the House by Representative 


The period of prohibition is fixed 


at one year for every week that a state of war exists 
between the United States and Germany after the 
passage of the bill. 


Importation of any German article 


is made a felony punishable by a $5,000 fine and not 
more than two years in prison or both. 
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“American 
Extra 
Pure” 


97% 


ZINC 
DUST 


Produced at 
Our Zinc Smelters 


Langeloth, Pa., and Bartlesville, Okla. 










Especially adapted for 


use in 


Textile Dyeing 


and 


Manufacture of Dyes 
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DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS 


Want Ads 





No. 3 Park Place 


RATE—Our charge for these WANT ADS in this publi- 


cation, all classifications, is $1.00 an issue io wala r less; 
addition al wo: “geagee each. 


PAYMENT in all cases should accompany the or ander; add 
ed. 


Pi” one ml to be forward 


Address, Druc anD CHEMICAL MARKETS 








tates. Positions. Doct: 
F. V. KNIEST. Omaha, Net” Eets er 


EMPLOYEES og oo > we fon a! ed; An 














Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. 


Established 1837) 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 

INTERMEDIATES 

ANILINE DYES 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


61 Broadway, New York 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Seattle San Francisco 
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MANUFACTURERS 


Chlorate of Potash Yellow and Red Phosphorus 

Carbonate of Potash Crude Iodine 

Bicarbonate of Potash Iodine of Potash 

Muriate of Potash Resublimed Iodine 
and other Chemicals 


INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED 


S. SUZUKI & CO. Ltd. **{35°°°* Tokio, Japan 





15-21 Park Row. NEW YORK CITY. Telephone Barclay 8257 


New York 


Phone: 7012 Rector || 

















THE ERA KEY 


TO THE 


U. S. P. and the N. F. 
This new edition contains information regardin 


pensing these official products. 

In full cloth, 191 pages, price 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

D. O. a & CO., Publishers 


No. 3 Park Plac New York City 





DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS 





Drug & Chemical Notes 


The Steinen Dyeing Company, 417 West Twenty-fourth 
street, New York, has increased its capital from $10,000 
to $25,000. 











Charles Pfizer & Co., 11 Bartlett Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have awarded a contract for alterations in their chemical 
works on Gerry Street, to cost $15,000. 


The Direct Sales Company, 436-38 Pratt street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., manufacturer of drugs, etc., is planning for 
extensions in its plant to cost about $12,000. 


The Verona Chemical Company, Newark, N. J., has 
filed plans for the construction of a one-story extension 
to its works at Verona and Riverside avenues. 


The Kolx Co. of Delaware has appointed S. G. King, 
1328 Broadway, New York, as their representative. This 
company was recently incorporated with a capital of 
$300,000 to manufacture drugs and chemicals. 


San Francisco reports the arrival of a steamer from 
Batavia with 265 cases of quinine, 834 packages bark, 850 
packages gambier, 175 potash, 600 coca leaves. 


The Imperial Chemical Manufacturing Company, 135 
West Twenty-third street, New York, has leased property 
at 382 Lafayette street for a new establishment. 


Bick & Undy, Philadelphia, chemicals and dyestuffs, have 
removed their offices from 119 North Front Street to the 
Drexel Building, to provide for increasing business. 


C. G. Weiscopf, of the Charlotte Drug Co., was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Michigan State Association of 
Ginseng Growers at the recent meeting at Grand Rapids. 


The American Chemical Products Company, a Delaware 
corporation, has filed authorization papers to operate in 
New York. G. B. McLeod, 23 Liberty street, is local rep- 
resentative. 


The Nitrogencus Chemical Company, Philadelphia, is 
having plans prepared for a one-story brick and concrete 
addition to its plant at Thirty-seventh street and Tasker 
avenue, 


The New Jersey Legislature has passed a bill intro- 
duced by Senator McGlennon, providing that members of 
the Board of Pharmacy are prohibited from acting as 
teachers in a college of pharmacy 


The United States Industrial Alcohol Company, Balti- 
more, Md., is planning for the construction of a two- 
story addition to its chemical works at Curtis Bay, to 
cost about $100,000. 


The Crescent Color & Chemical Works, Eleventh avenue 
and Fifty-ninth street, New York, have filed authorization 
papers to operate in New Jersey. James Murrav, West 
Front Street, Plainfield, will act as local representative. 


The Benzol Products Company, Marcus Hoo, Pa... i 
having plans prepared for two one-story extensions. The 
buildings will each be one-story, about 47 x 129 feet, and 
<4 x 39 feet, the latter structure to be known as Still House, 

o. 2. 
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The Worthen & Aldrich Company, Delawanna, N. J., 
operating a dye works, is taking, bids up to Feb. 22, for” 
the construction of an addition to its four-story rein- 
forced-concrete plant, 80 x 160 feet. Estimated cost, 
$250,000. 


The Noequa Chemical Company, Philadelphia, has beer 
incorporated in Delaware with a capital of $450,000 10 
manufacture chemicals, etc. F. R. Hansell, Pihade!phia; 
S. C. Seymour, and J. V. Pimm, Camden, N. J., are the 
incorporators. 


The Leicester & Continental Mills, Philaie phia, have 
sold their properties consisting of mills, dye works, boiler 
plant, and other structures at.48-50 Armet Stree+, German- 
town, to Palliser Crabtree, for a consideration of $169,900. 
The new owner acquires all machinery and equipmem:, and, 
it is said, will operate the plant as heretofore. 


The formal transfer of the plan of Harrison’s, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of chemicals, etc., to E. I. 
duPont deNemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., has been 
effected by the recording of necessary deed. The plant 
consists of five large manufacturing buildings and auxili- 
ary structures; the consideration for the property is 
$400,000. 


It is reported that the Chilian Government has sold to 
the United States $25,000,000 worth of nitrate which was 
destined for Germany at the outbreak of the war, according 
to Juan Antonio Menchaca, Consul General for Spain at 
Lima, Peru. The German authorities purchased the nitrate 
from Sloman & Gildemeister, a Lima firm. The Germans, 
however, had no means of getting the supply to their muni- 
tion plants after British and French war vessels had swept 
their commerce from the seas and the Chilian Government 
took over the consignment. 





Manufactured by 


THE BUTTERWORTH JUDSON Corp. 


WORKS 


Newark, N. J. Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass, 


VICTORIA BLUE B 
VICTORIA BLUE BASE 
CRYSTAL VIOLET 
CHROME BROWN 


Michlers Ketone 

Dinitrobenzol Benzyl Chloride 

Picramic Acid Salicylic Acid 
Benzidin Sulphate and Base, Etc. 


Phosgene Gas 


Manufactured by 
THE ATLAS POWDER CO. 
NITRITE OF SODA 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. 


115 Broadway, New York 


LAKE COLORS ANILINE COLORS 
OILS AND GREASES 
PHARMACEUTICALS 
ACIDS 

















